THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Vou. XLII. NOVEMBER, 1853. 


IN SEARCH OF A PLACE. 


Ir any body were to aver that there was no anxiety about the distri- 
bution of offices in the city of , State of Ohio, after General Pierce 
was inaugurated, it would not be strictly true. There was anxiety ; 
induced, no doubt, by the desire to see the places filled by fit and proper 
men; and there was also a good deal of disinterested patriotism evinced, 
by a readiness to take office on the shortest notice, and at a self-sacrifice. 
After the community had been agitated to the last degree by conflicting 
reports, almost hourly, as to who was appointed post-master, that vexing 
question was set at rest by the arrival of the commission. But it was set- 
tled only to admit the discussion of another of tremendous import— who 
should be the mail-agent? Placed by circumstances in the situation of 
a disinterested looker-on, I hope to be able to relate some few incidents 
which occurred in that memorable struggle for those honorable offices ; 
and if this narrative possesses not the interest of a fictitious story, let it 
be remembered that it is but a dry detail of facts. 

It was in front of a celebrated and justly popular hotel in the city, 
that two gentlemen, bent upon serving the country at all hazards, met a 
few days after the post-master had received his commission. One of 
them was a red-faced, rollicking, impudent-looking sort of person, still 
in the twenties, though apparently over thirty. The other was a person 
not less than forty. Mr. Doem was the name of the former: he had not, 
at that time, any occupation or profession; but what of that? he had 
had a good many. The name of the other was Simeon Sugg: he was 
a thin man, of sorrowful and discontented aspect; he was worn to the 
bone by anxiety about the state of the country and for the maintenance 
of the Compromise. He was rich, had retired from business, and, having 
nothing to do, had many times offered, in the most patriotic and disinter- 
ested manner, to take office under the Government. Doem had also 
tendered his services several times; but, strange to say, though they were 
both gentlemen of leisure, and could have served the State without loss 
or detriment to its industrial interests, their offers had been declined. 

‘How do you like the new post-master, Simeon?’ said Doem. 

Mr. Sugg was engaged in whittling a stick; he slowly moved his head: 
from side to side, like a bear at bay, but made no audible reply.. 
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a t bed: hanen that hes was sn ty to get it, 1 would have base 3 a 
candidate myself,’ said Doem. 

Turning to Doem with a sorrowful air, Mr. Sugg said : 

‘The old working members of the party is a being set aside for fellows 
as never hardly voted the ticket.’ 

‘Ah! you’ve been set aside for this post-master, have you?’ 

‘No, Sir, I was not a candidate for that office.’ 

‘Simeon, I should like to know what office you are a candidate for ;’ 
said Doem. 

‘I am not a candidate; not exactly a candidate, you see. I am nota 
candidate at all, as you may say; but sooner than these new men shall 
get all the offices, I will be a candidate.’ 

‘For what?’ said Doem, sharply. 

‘Oh, for nothing in particular, replied Simeon, with his eyes bent upon 
the ground. ‘ But what are you a candidate for?’ 

‘Well, for things in general, and for something in particular, too,’ re- 
plied Doem. ‘ Having fit the battles of the Democratic party ever since 
I was ten year old; having rid, in all sorts of weather, in all parts of 
the county ; having sot up 0’ nights with the boys, a , 

‘Drinking whiskey,’ suggested Simeon, seeing that the other hesitated. 

‘And having worked night and day for the election of Franklin Pierce, 
I am a candidate for—for mail- agent! Now it’s out!’ 

‘For what?’ said Simeon, dropping stick and knife in consternation. 

‘Mail-agent; no mistake about it, replied Doem, coolly. ‘And if I 
had n’t been a modest fool, as didn’t appreciate his own merits and quali- 
fications, I should have tried for and got something better.’ 

‘You would, I assure you,’ cried Simeon, eagerly. ‘It is not too late 
now; go in for some good office ; you ought to be ashamed of yourself 
to be a candidate for mail-agent.’ 

‘Well, I had, I know; but I tink I'll take the agency now,’ said 
Doem, after consideration. 

‘Which route do you apply for?’ 

‘Whichever they like to appoint me to; I have no preference where 
service to the country is concerned. Now I know you are a candidate 
for a mail-agency, too, Simeon; and we shall be certain to receive the 
appointments. 

‘IT am a kind of a candidate, said Simeon. ‘No doubt our commis- 
sions will come on together. I am for either route.’ 

‘Certainly, one is as good as the other; and if we want to change at 
any time, we can arrange it with the Department,’ said Doem. 

« Simeon’s reply was prevented by the approach of a young man with 
a valise in his hand, who had just returned from Washington by the 
cars. 

‘Ah, Bob!’ cial Doem, ‘ what’s the news? who are the mail-agents ?’ 

‘IT am the only one appointed ; I have my commission in my ; pocket 
for the southern route. Much obliged to you for your congratulations. 
I am in a great hurry; excuse me, gentlemen.’ 

With this he stepped into the hotel, leaving Mr. Doem and Simeon in 
speechless consternation. Doem was ‘the first to recover the use of his 
tongue, and he forthwith began to eurse the administration with great 
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vigor and volubility. By the time he had exhausted all his blas- 
phemy — and it was a large stock — his friend had revived. It was an 
affecting sight to see Simeon, as, seating himself upon a box, he looked 
around with a sad and warning aspect, and said : 

‘The old working members of the party is a being set aside for fellows 
as never voted the ticket.’ 

‘T believe you said your application was for the southern route, Simeon,’ 
said Doem. 

‘No, Sir, the northern route, I said. I wouldn’t have had the southern 
route, you know. But you was a candidate for the southern route, and 
you ought to have had it!’ 

‘Hold up, Simeon! I was for the northern route ; all along my papers 
are on file for that, and yours are for the southern route.’ 

‘Not at all; young man. My papers’ 

‘The d—1a bit, Simeon. Your papers’ 

‘Evening, gentlemen; what’s the news?’ said a gentleman. 

‘O Lorn, Judge! a’n’t you heard it?’ said Doem. ‘The d t vil- 
lany! here’s Bob Johnson been and done Simeon out of the office he 
was an applicant for—mail-agent on the southern route. Simeon’s 
papers’ 

‘Not a bit of it!’ bawled Simeon. ‘The Judge knows my papers.’ 

‘Well, but is Bob appointed ?’ 

‘Certain, he is. Did you ever hear of such a d 
Simeon ?’ 

‘Gentlemen, Bob is the right sort of man, a clever fellow, and an active 
Democrat,’ said the Judge. 

‘He never voted the ticket in all his life; he’s a Whig,’ said Simeon. 

‘To be sure he is,’ said Doem. ‘ Why, Judge, he’s the d t rascal ; 
he ought to be in the penitentiary.’ 

‘Them ’s the kind of men the old working members of the party is a 
being set aside for by this administration, said Simeon, with tears in 
his eyes. ‘Zhis administration will ruin the party ; it is almost ruined,’ 

‘Only one mail-agency left for its salvation, hey?’ said the Judge. 
‘Gentlemen, there are other good offices to be filled.’ 

‘That’s a fact, Judge, and Simeon had better be putting in for one 
while they are going,’ said Doem. 

‘lam in—in for mail-agent, said Simeon. ‘Still, I’ll not stand in 
your way. But now, why don’t you go in for something foreign—a 
consulship ?’ 

‘Well, 1 don’t know. How would a consulship suit me, Judge ?’ 
replied Doem. 

‘ First-rate, Sir, I believe, if you could get a good one. There is not 
much work to do, and the position is an honorable one.’ 

‘ Never mind about the honor, said Doem, with some contempt. ‘I’ve 
got honor enough already to last me all my life, if I live to be as old as 
Washington’s nuss. Honor is all very well: but how does it pay ?’ 

‘The good ones pay very well. What part of the world would you 
like to go to?’ 

‘Well, there you’ve rather got me. Where is there a good consul- 
ship ?’ 
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‘London,’ said the Judge. 

‘Liverpool,’ suggested Simeon. 

‘I would n’t have either of those,’ said Doem, positively. ‘I want 
something in a republic. To live in an old despotism would n’t suit me 
at all. A’n’t there no good consulships in republics ?’ 

‘Rio Janeiro,’ said Simeon. 

‘Which is not in a republic,’ said the Judge. 

‘Republic of Brazil’ said Simeon. 

‘Empire of Brazil,’ returned the Judge. 

‘That won’t do,’ said Doem. 

‘Valparaiso,’ suggested Simeon. ‘That’s as good as Rio, and I know 
that it is in a republic.’ 

‘That'll suit me,’ said Doem. 

‘IT have heard—lI tell you this in confidence, you know,’ said the 
Judge. 

‘Oh, certainly ! go on,’ said the others. 

‘T have heard that Governor Wood is a candidate for that office; you 
would not like to oppose him, perhaps.’ 

‘Why not?’ said Simeon. ‘The old working members of the Demo- 
cratic party’ 

‘Never mind why not; I would n’t do it,’ said Doem. ‘ Between you 
and me, gentlemen, I am a good deal better qualified for the office than 
the Governor is. But if he is after money, let him haveit. If he wants 
it worse than I do, he is entirely welcome.’ 

‘It is exceedingly doubtful whether you could obtain a consulate of 
the first class,’ said the Judge. ‘There are numerous applicants for all 
of them.’ 

‘Not all, Judge, said Simeon, ‘There’s no body in for Cutugutulang ; 
and Bill is just the man for that. Itis worth — let me see— it is worth 
about twenty thousand dollars a year. Itis one of the greatest ports in 
the world; I am told so by a gentleman that has been there.’ 

‘Is it in a republic?’ said Doem. 

‘Why, not exactly. . It is a Dutch port in the Indian Ocean,’ replied 
the Judge. 

‘Well, I don’t know about that!’ said Doem, dubiously. ‘There 
used to be good officers among the Injuns; but Moneypenny, you see, 
will look sharp after every body under him.’ 

‘You need not fear his vigilance; this Cutugutulang is a Dutch port 
in the East Indies, quite out of his jurisdiction,’ said the Judge, with a 
grave smile. ‘Ido not know much about the place. Simeon, I presume, 
can give you sufficient information.’ 

‘Well, Simeon, let uS hear about it. What’s the manners and cus- 
toms of the people?’ 

‘They are said to be the greatest people on earth for sporting and 
amusements,’ said Simeon, in the sing-song tone with which a school-boy 
repeats a lesson. ‘ The principal business of the better sort is drinking 
rum-punch, and playing at billiards; while the common people spends 
most of their time in fighting cocks, and consumes great quantities of 
arrack.’ 

‘That'll suit me!’ said Doem. ‘ What sort of a country is it?’ 
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‘The country is beautiful in the extreme ; the climate mild and pleas- 
ant; it is the garden-spot of all creation,’ said Simeon. 

‘ Productive ?’ 

‘Four harvests are gathered in a year; gold and silver mines abounds 
in the interior; gems and precious stones are sifted with a sieve out of 
the sand in the beds of the mountain-streams; and all sorts of fruits, 
yarbs, and vallyable spices grows wild.’ 

‘That'll suit me!’ exclaimed Doem. ‘Is it healthy?’ 

‘The natives are celebrated for longevity, and very few dies at a hun- 
dred and fifty,’ replied Simeon. 

‘Precious few,’ said the Judge, aside. 

‘Many Americans and English there?’ said Doem. 

‘Great numbers have settled in the place from time to time, notwith- 
standing the jealousy of the Dutch officials; and very few that lands on 
the island ever leaves it,’ replied Simeon. 

‘Gentlemen, that will suit me,’ said Doem, with emphasis. 

‘Get up your papers right away: go now,’ said Simeon. 

Mr. Doem walked off up the street at a rapid pace, and the Judge 
proceeded leisurely down the street, leaving Simeon whittling slowly. 
When Doem was out of sight, Simeon threw away the stick he was em- 
ployed on, and started off to a lawyer’s office at the top of his speed, 
saying : 

‘I'll see whether the old members of the party is to be set aside for 
fellows as never hardly voted the ticket.’ 

About two hours after Mr. Doem had parted with Simeon, he strolled 
into a fashionable saloon and called for a brandy-smash and a cigar. Mr. 
Doem was in a state of uncertainty and perplexity. He appeared to be 
in search of something and unable to find it, like old John Willet, when 
looking for a coffin. Walking slowly round the room, he glanced at the 
pictures and hand-bills, as if he thought he might perhaps find it there ; 
but being unsuccessful, he closely examined the map of Ohio, and sub- 
jected that of North America to a severe scrutiny. 

‘T can’t find it, said Doem. 

‘What are you after?’ said the bar keeper. 

‘Don’t talk so loud, said Doem, with a suspicious glance toward the 
door, near which there was a group of young men. Then, leaning over 
the counter, he said, in a cautious and confidential whisper: ‘Do you 
know a place called Cutugutulang, Charley ?’ 

‘There is no such place in Ohio,’ said Charley. 

‘Speak lower — who said there was? It isn’t in Ohio.’ 

‘Where is it, then?’ 

‘That’s what I want to know. It is a Dutch town in the Injun 
country.’ 

‘Oh! there’s no Dutch towns in the Injun country,’ replied Charley. 

‘I wonder whether they could tell at the post-office where Cutugutu- 
lang is,’ said Doem. 

‘You might try there,’ returned Charley. 

‘I will try; they ought to know,’ said Doem, and without delay he 
went there. 


Mr. Doem introduced himself to one of the clerks, and, after making 
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a neat ihneniiht to the effect that = wished the ge aia there present 
might be retained in office, though a Whig, he entered upon his busi- 
ness, saying: 

‘T believe you send letters from here to all parts of the world.’ 

‘We do, Sir’ 

‘Well, if you can send letters, you must know where to send them. 
Now where is Cutugutulang ?’ 

‘T don’t know, Sir; foreign letters are not distributed here.’ 

‘You don’t know where Cutugutul: ang is?’ 

‘No, Sir, 

‘Then you ought to be turned out quicker than lightning.’ 

With this, Mr. Doem returned to the saloon, where he was advised by 
Charley to go to the library and examine the maps, charts, atlases, ete. 
He did so; and after toiling for about an hour unsuccessfully, he con- 
sulted the librarian, who speedily found the place in McCulloch’s Dic- 
tionary. Seating himself at a table, Mr. Doem devoted all his attention 
to the perusal of the description of Cutugutulang. Having concluded 
reading, he closed the book with an oath so round and expressive that a 
venerable reverend gentleman and two stout young fellows, studying for 
the ministry, who were reading in the library, started to their feet. 

‘You infernal false old cuss!’ said Doem, looking the venerable old 
preacher of the gospel full in the face. 

Concluding that Doem was a mad-man, the two stout young fellows 
who were studying for the ministry made a precipitate retreat behind 


the venerable old gentleman’s chair, and, thrusting their heads out of the 
window, shouted murder. 

‘My good Sir, what do you mean?’ said the old gentleman. 

‘Read that passage, Sir, said Doem, placing the book before him. 

Beginning at the last paragraph of the description of Cutugutulang, 
the old gentleman read as follows : 


‘Tue port was once a place of some trade; but it has latterly gone to decay. Those 
portions of the interior which were once cultivated, have fallen back into a state of 
nature, and become again the haunts of wild beasts and poisonous reptiles. The heat 
is intense and almost, insupportable in the bay, which is completely land-locked, and 
surrounded by lofty mountains. The climate is deadly in the extreme; few Europeans 
or Americans surviving above a year after landing.’ 


‘Thank you, Sir; much obliged, said Doem, shaking his fist toward 
the old gentleman, but with Simeon in his mind. 


ee 


CHAPTER ECO 


Axsovt four o’clock on the afternoon of the following day, Mr. Sugg 
took his way toward the residence of Colonel Funché al. Simeon had 
been hard at work all day, getting up papers to be forwarded to Wash- 
ington for the mail-agency on the northern route. He felt certain of 
obtaining the appointment if he could get a letter from Colonel Funchal, 
for the Colonel was a leading politician, and known to possess great influ- 
ence. Simeon calculated upon securing that appointment while his friend 
Mr. Doem was getting up papers for. the consulate. He was pleased 
and exhilarated ; his spirits were much higher than usual. 
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‘The old siti of the party are not to a passed over in any such 
way,’ said he, turning a corner; and there he came suddenly upon Doem. 
The latter hurried up, and, shaking his hand warmly, inquired into the 
state of Simeon’s health. He was delighted to hear that it was good. 

‘Simeon,’ said he, ‘I must have that consulship. Iam told it is a 
splendid country.’ 

‘Beautiful! beautiful! the garden-spot of all creation!’ said Simeon. 

‘One thing bothers me some. I must have a letter from Major Mur- 
dock, and I want to go to Cincinnati by the cars. Will you drive up to 
the Major’s and get it for me? He leaves home to- night for the east ; if 
I go myself, I shall miss the cars.’ 

Simeon east one glance at the Colonel’s house in the distance, and 
another at the valise which Doem carried in his hand. It would be de- 
sirable to have Doem out of the way; and he readily assented to the 
proposition. Intending to go to the Major’s immediately, he desired 
Doem to hurry down to the dépot. 

‘Simeon, I am short of money just now,’ said Doem. ‘Unless I can 
borrow twenty dollars, I shall be unable to go to Cincinnati to-night.’ 

Simeon was rich; Mr. Doem was poor, and a noted borrower; and 
they were bosom-friends. but for all that, he had never succeeded in rais- 
ing a loan from Simeon. 

Again Simeon looked at the valise, and again he glanced at the Colo- 
nel’s house, 

‘You would n’t like to lend me twenty dollars, perhaps,’ said Doem. 

Simeon groaned audibly, and looked round in sore distress. 

‘Never mind!’ said Doem, briskly; ‘1’ll call upon the old Colonel ; 
he’ll lend it me; he never refuses any body any thing.’ 

‘Stop!’ said Simeon, who, having a decided objection to Doem’s see- 
ing the Colonel at that particular juncture, made up his mind to a com- 
promise, ‘I think I’ve got fifteen dollars about me. That’s plenty for 
your expenses; you can live—oh! extravagantly —on that.’ 

With a slight sneer, scarcely perceptible, Mr. Doem took the fifteen 
dollars, and handed Simeon a note he had already prepared for twenty. 
That done, he shook hands with him, and started in a hurry. Simeon 
watched him past the Colonel's house, and then walked away in the 
opposite direction, with a placid smile upon his countenance. Before he 
had gone far, the idea struck him that there was no necessity for going 
to Major Murdock’s just then; and he proceeded toward the dépét at a 
rapid pace. As he neared it, the whistle blew, and a fellow. with a 
valise — Doem, no doubt — sprang into the cars. Away they went. 

The first thing Simeon did after the cars had started, was to step into 
a grocery and take something. He chatted for about a quarter of an 
hour with the grocery-keeper, and then walked up the street in an agree- 
able state of mind. He had a strong conviction that there was now a 
prospect of one of the‘ old working members’ of the party being rewarded 
by ‘this administration.’ 

‘Five o’clock!’ said Simeon, as he paused before Colonel Funchal’s 
house. ‘I shall just catch the Colonel in; this is about his time.’ 

Gaily Simeon stepped up to the door; pleasantly he smiled at the 
nurse-maid who was walking in the front ‘garden with the baby; anda 
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confidential wink might have been detected, directed to the nurse-maid 
or the baby; we should hope to the latter, for Simeon was married, and 
accounted a moral man. His hand was upon the handle of the bell, 
when he heard a boisterous laugh and steps in the hall. As the door 
opened, the portly form of the Colonel appeared, and, looking over his 
shoulder, there was a very red and very impudent face, lighted up with 
the highest possible glee. The Colonel nodded to Simeon, and the red- 
faced man walked boldly out with a letter in one hand and a valise in 
the other. It was the respectable Doem. 

‘Missed the cars, Simeon. Go by the next train, perhaps,’ said he, 
walking off. 

Simeon sat down upon the stone-steps completely overpowered. The 
Colonel spoke to him once or twice before he received a reply. When 
Simeon did speak, he exclaimed, with a burst of grief that was truly 
pathetic : 

‘The old working members of the party is a being set aside for fellows 
as never hardly voted the ticket.’ 

‘What is the matter?’ said the Colonel. 

‘That fellow Doem — what has he been here after?’ 

‘For a letter to Washington requesting his appointment.’ 

‘As Consul to Cutugutulang ?’ 

‘Not at all; as mail-agent, I understood ; he referred to papers already 
on file, I thought.’ 

Simeon was dejected; if Doem had been in his place, he would have 
sworn ; but Simeon never swore, and now he ‘lifted up his voice and 
wept;’ wept over the depravity of the human heart as exemplified in 
the conduct of Doem. 

‘He’s a villain, Colonel; a base, unprincipled villain! This adminis- 
tration has pretty nigh ruined the party, and if it appoints him, it’ll 
finish the job. All the old working members of the Democracy neg- 
lected —look at me!’ 

The Colonel did look at him; he looked through him, and said : 

‘Can I do any, thing to serve you, Simeon ?’ 

‘Nothing, nothing! unless, he continued, with some hesitation, ‘ you 
will discount Doem’s note for twenty dollars. You shall have it for 
fifteen.’ 

‘Much obliged, Sir; I do not deal in paper. Good-evening.’ 

And so the Colonel left Simeon, seated on the stone-step. 

It might. have been three hours after — it certainly was not four— when 
Simeon and Mr. Doem met again. A long explanation followed, which 
each said was satisfactory. Each solemnly asseverated that he should 
take no farther stéps about the agency for a week. They spent the last 
half hour in descanting upon the unheard-of baseness of Johnson, and 
in professions of friendship, and of a community of interests between 
themselves. Mr. Doem loudly protested that he was after the consulate 
at Cutugutulang; and Simeon declared that he should not apply for the 
agency except in the event that Doem received the foreign appointment. 
It was eleven o’clock when they rose to go, each determined to do the 

same thing that very nght— w rite a letter to Washington. 

As they descended the ste »ps to the street from the saloon in which 
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rae had been drinking, en encountered a friend ia partisan — a per- 

son named Weasel, who was about to start a paper. Mr. Weasel was a 

little man, but he was generally thought to be a great rogue. He was 

a politician of singular acuteness, in his own estimation ; - and if polities 

is a trade, he ought to have learned it thoroughly, for he had been at the 

business many years, with some profit to himself, and greatly to the detri- 

ment of the cause he advocated. He was famous for m: anaging small 

elections in a small, tin-pot way; and whenever he got the sole manage- 

ment of one, the party never failed to be thoroughly beaten. Mr. Weasel 

was just out of one office at Washington, and he had been an applicant 

for several others, but had failed. There was some excuse for his perti- 

nacious applications for office under the General Government — he could 

neither dig nor mow; to beg or borrow he was not at all ashamed, but 

he had done it so often that it was no longer profitable. One occupation, 

which he had somewhat depended upon for a living, it was no longer 

safe to follow; gambling was a penitentiary offence, and the citizens were 

determined that the law should be enforced from that time forth. He 
was now utterly without credit with his party at home; his stake at 
Washington for office had been played and lost, and his last desperate 
resource before he went to the Devil was to start an opposition-paper. 
Such men as Simeon and Doem were his only hope and main-stay in 
this notable enterprise. He might get them both to subscribe for his 
paper; and perhaps one of them would pay his subscription, after a good 
deal of dunning. His interest clearly was to treat them fairly, but he 
knew they were both ap plicants for the same office, and he could not, to 
save his life, resist the temptation to interpose between them, with a little 
of his mischief and management. It was the native villany of the man 
prompting him against his interest. There was nothing to be gained by 

it in any event, but he rushed into roguery as a duck takes to water. 

After saluting Weasel, Mr. Doem left them and walked slowly away ; 
it was his custom to take a stroll ev ery evening before he retired to bed. 
When he was out of hearing, Mr. Weasel s: aid: 

‘Simeon, I have always “been a friend of yours; I am a friend of 
Doem’s, too; but, between you and me, he’s a rase: al, and don’t ought 
to have an office.’ 

‘Mr. Weasel,’ said Simeon, with great feeling and energy, ‘he’s the 
biggest rogue in the country, let the next be who he may.’ 

‘He is; and there’s some pretty big ones in the large building down 
there,’ said Weasel. 

‘He’s the biggest liar and scamp in the State,’ said Simeon. 

‘So he is,’ said Weasel. 

Simeon had just shaken hands with this great scamp, and parted from 
him with many protestations of regard ; sq had the excellent Weasel. 

‘I’m afraid he’ll do me out of this agency. The old members of the 
party is a being set aside for all sorts of vagabonds ; ; he’ll get this agency, 
you ’ll see.’ 

‘Not if you take my advice. Write a letter to Washington and give 
his true character.’ 

‘I’m a going to do it; I’ve got the letter made up in my head,’ 
‘That’s right; put it in the postscript that he’s a Miami. I don’t 
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know that he belonged to the tribe, but he’d have joined it if he’d had 
a chance. And write to Fogy; get him to write a letter about it, and 
you can blow Doem sky-high. Good-night.’ 

With this Mr. Weasel hurried away, wishing to overtake Doem. He 
shortly did so, and, taking his arm, he said: 

‘Bill, what do you think that old humbug Simeon is going to do?’ 

‘Don’t know, and I don’t much care,’ said Doem. 

‘He’s going to write a letter to Washington about you ; and he means 
to get one from Fogy, abusing you as a Miami,’ returned Weasel. ‘Now 
you write and say that he has bribed Fogy to blackguard you. It’ll 
throw them higher than a kite. I’m your friend, you know. I'll write 
to Washington myself, if you say so.’ 

‘I’d a good deal rather you wouldn’t, said Doem, hastily. ‘ Good- 
night.’ 

It is highly probable that Doem’s letter was first completed, though 
he began after Simeon had written half of his, for penmanship was a 
slow and painful operation with Simeon. However, we shall give Mr. 
Sugo’s letter first. It was addressed to the Postmaster-General, and ran 
as follows: 

‘Honsie Sir: 

‘I take the liberty of riting to put you on your gard against one Witi1AMm Doew, 
who is a candidate for mail-agent from this city and swindled me to night out of fifteen 
dollars. He is altogether unfit for that or any other office under your department, 
being a man of no educashun, tottally unacquainted with grammer, and cannot spell 
the English langwidge correct. Also, he is nota Union man. Having been seen on 
five or six moon-light nites in conversashun with a yallow gall who lives house-made 


at an abolitshunist’s, he is thought to be a Konducter on the under-ground rale-rode, which 
is the best of proof that he is not sound on the Kompromise. 


‘Yours respectfully, 





‘P. S.—I have just heard that Dorm is one of the most sanguinary braves in the 
Miami tribe. I have writ to my frend Mr. Foey of the Cincinnati Tatler, who willsend 
you a letter on that subjec. He will certify to you that the Miamis was a setof roges to 
— He is well qualified to speak on that point, having been one hisself untill it was 
ound out.’ 


Mr. Doem’s letter was to the President. It was directed: 


- ‘Gen. FRANKLIN PIERCE, 
‘ President, 


‘Washington. 
‘(Private and confidential. )’ 


The following is a copy : 


‘Gen. Prerce: 
‘Hon Sir: 

‘In the course of human events, it has become necessary for me to address you 
respecting one Stmeon Suae who is a candidate for the mail-agency from this city and is 
not qualified for the effice not by no means. He is an Aristocrat, worth twenty-five 
thousand dollars made at the blacksmithing, and is guilty of several other things almost 
as bad. I am an applicant for the same oflice and can be proved to be a Democrat and 


poor. Simeon’s eye-sight is so gallows bad, that with the most powerful magnifying 


glasses he can’t read the direction of above one letter out of six, and that Ill bet on. 

He is notorious for a fondness for whisky-punch made strong and as hot as blazes, with 

hardly any sugar; whereas Iam a Temperance man, have belonged to the Sons four 
times and shall jine agen as soon as I receive the commission. 

‘All of which is respectfully submitted by your obedient servant = 

‘P. S.— Beware of the misrepresentations of Foy of Cincinnati. Srzon has bribed 

him and he has agreed to abuse my character for the sum of two dollars and a quarter 
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and an oyster supper. Foy was a sort of Medicine Man to the Miamis, and is one of 
the greatest humbugs in this or any other country. His character for truth and vera- 
city is shocking bad, and I would not believe him‘on his oath if I was you.’ 


These epistles were duly dispatched on the following evening. 


cr 


Arter the letters were sent, Simeon and Mr. Doem met daily upon 
the most friendly terms, each confident that he had settled the business of 
his adversary. For some days they passed a pleasant time, occupying them- 
selves in abusing Johnson and others. However, as day after day passed, 
and they heard nothing from Washington, there came now and then a 
muttered curse from Doem, like the yumbling of distant thunder, the 
presage of a storm; and the amiable Simeon shook his head ge atly, and 
shed a tear or two over hope deferred. Still the time went on, and Mr. 
Doem began to blaspheme openly, never naming the Cabinet but with 
curses loud and deep; while Simeon, like ‘ Dismal Jemmy,’ shed floods of 
tears, al nd bewailed with sore lamentation the neglect by ‘this adminis- 
tration’ of the ‘old working members of the e party.’ 

It was Sunday afternoon, and Mr. Doem sat in his room at the hotel 
alone. His apartment was at the top of the house, and it was small; 
but it was large enough to accommodate a pleasant little euchre party ; 
and Mr. Doem often entertained his friends in that way. The furniture 
was not of a sumptuous description — Doem despised luxury and hated 
ostentation. A small table, with a rickety wash-stand, atid four chairs, 
comprised all the furniture. Mr. Doem sat upon the bed in his shirt- 
sleeves, with an open letter in his hand, and a cigar in his mouth. His 
red face was suspiciously inflamed upon this occasion, and though all the 
saloons were closed by strict ordinance, it was evident he had been drink- 
ing. Two bottles and a dirty tumbler stood upon the mantel-piece, and, 
truth to say, Doem had provided for the emergency of the bar-rooms 
being shut by providing two bottles of whiskey on the Saturday night. 
Mr. Doem was reading the letter, and not for the first time; it was from 
a confidential friend at Ws ashington. As he perused it aloud, he made 
comments. It was as follows: 


‘Tr is probable that a gentleman from Sucking County will receive the appointment. 
It is understood that Dr. Dovsxe used his influence for him and against you. 


‘Very well, Dr. Double,’ said Doem, shaking his head, ‘ you promised 
your influence to me. ‘Sweep out the Galphins’ is a very pretty motto, 
especially for them that want to make room for their own operations in 
the same line of business. My motto shall be, ‘Keep out the Galphins,’ 
when you are after another office.’ 

Mr. Doem resumed the reading of the letter: 





‘Tr is said that Weasrr has done you irreparable damage by writing to the Depart- 
ment and to the President in your favor. He said that you were his particular friend, 
and an honest man, which is enough to defeat any body.’ 


‘ Now here’s a precious villain!’ said Doem, flinging the pillow at the 
table. ‘I charged that fellow to oppose my appointment with all his 
might; and if he had done it, I should have succeeded. But he goes 
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and writes that I’m his particular friend, and an honest man, he does! 
when every body knows that him and I are two of the biggest ro —en- 
emies — enemies in Ohio.’ 

After this, Mr. Doem rose in much disgust, and had recourse to the 
bottle. With that in one hand and the tumblerin the other, he resumed 
his seat on the bed, and looked round as if addressing an audience: 

‘Gratitude, said he, ‘is one of the beautifullest, admirablest, and de- 
lightfullest sentiments of the human breast. It is due from me to a large 
circle of friends, among whom are very prominent Dr. Double and 
Weasel. I am sorry to remain under obligations, and all of that kind I 
shall scrupulously endeavor to repay in ‘ throat- cutting time. 

Mr. Doem took a large drink after having thus expressed himself, and 
again returned the bottle to the mantel-piece. He had scarcely done so, 
when the door was opened and Simeon entered. He also had received a 
letter from Washington. 


Simeon commenced conversation by stating that the President was not 
‘the right kind of man.’ 

Mr. Doem replied by devoting the President to the infernal gods, and 
requesting his friend to drink. ‘The Jatter complied, and Doem said: 

‘Simeon, the Cabinet was informed that I was a Miami, and a man of 
no education,’ 

‘Weasel done it, you may bet your life,’ said Simeon. 

‘Not he; he did something a d d sight worse: said f was his par- 
ticular friend, returned Doem, savagely. 

‘They wroté on to Ws ashington that I was fond of whiskey-punch,’ said 
Simeon, tearfully ; ‘and that T had bad eye-sight, when every body knows 
I can read the smallest print, and never wore glasses.’ 

‘Oh, there’s the d dest rascality going on! Weasel, no doubt, 
wrote that; I’ve heard him say it scores of times,’ said Doetn. 

‘Also, that I was worth twenty-five thousand dollars, said Simeon, 
ruefully. 

‘Which is an infamous libel. I’d make ’em prove their words, Simeon. 
I wish I could catch some body putting that in black and white about 
me!’ ° 

After a little more conversation, Mr. Doem and Simeon went to drink- 
ing pretty steadily. Doem took large drinks, but Simeon made up for 
that by drinking while Doem was launching his denunciations at the 
Cabinet for its delay. One bottle had-been finished, and the other hav- 
ing been commenced, Mr. Doem was getting ‘ pretty considerable drunk,’ 
as Simeon afterward remarked, when another person entered. It was 
Mr. Weasel. Without any ceremony, Mr. Weasel seized upon the bottle 
and tumbler, and took a drink. He was ve ry merry and pleasant; Mr. 
Doem, on the contrary, was rather savage and ill-tempered. With a 
look of ferocious contempt Doem eyed him, and said : 

‘You’re here, are you ?’ 

‘Certainly I’m here,’ replied Weasel : “jest done work; I’ve been 
writing an article for our new paper. It is upon the importance of a 
good moral education for all the youth of the State, and in defence of 
the new-school law. Oh! it’s a beautiful law! splendid ! delightful ! 
perfect! Them d—n rascals over the way says it wants amending 
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they are always against any thing moral. The love of ignorance and 
immorality as is to be found in that establishment is a disgrace to human 
nature.’ 

‘Human nature about here is a disgrace any how,’ said Doem. ‘I 
wish I was a Turk, or a Mormon: d d if I don’t wish I was a Mor. 
mon!’ 

‘I shouldn’t care if you was,’ said Weasel. ‘And if them fellows over 
the way would jine the church and go off along with you to the Salt 
Lake, I should be glad. Why a’n’t them scamps in favor of education 
and morality? We goes in for education and morality in our new con- 
cern. Let’s have a little game at euchre. What d’ ye say, boys?’ 

‘The last time we played euchre here on a Sunday, I caught you with 
two Jacks between your knees,’ said Doem, with disgust. 

‘All an accident. Do you think I’d cheat two old friends ?’ 

‘I know you would if you could, returned Doem. 

Mr. Weasel appealed by a look to Simeon. The latter said nothing, 
but shook his head despondingly, as if he had, like Doem, lost all confi- 
dence in human nature. 

‘Sit round; L’ll get the cards,’ said Weasel. 

Mr. Doem kept all his effects in a hat-box, and in this he had placed 
the letter from Washington. Weasel went to.the box for the cards, and 
seeing the letter with the post-mark ‘ Washington, he cried: ‘ What’s 
this?’ and opened it. 

‘I say!’ roared Doem, ‘drop that letter! What the d—1do you 
mean by coming into a gentleman’s apartment, drinking his liquor with- 
out being asked, and reading his letters?’ 

‘All right! I was after the cards,’ said Weasel. 

The cards were produced by Doem, and the three sat down to ‘ cut- 
throat. The stake was a quarter each game; and it may have been that 
Mr. Weasel was out of luck; or it is possible that Doem and Simeon 
had an understanding, for though both of them were nearly drunk, 
Weasel lost every game. Mr. Weasel’s change to the amount of seventy- 
five cents was soon lost, and then he proposed to collect of each of his 
friends the amount of their subscriptions to the new paper. It is need- 
less to say that Doem received this proposition with undisguised contempt. 
From Simeon it met with a decided refusal. Doem and Simeon were 
about to play at single-handed euchre, when the former was called out 
of the room. He returned in a few minutes, and drank about half a 
tumbler of liquor. 

‘Simeon,’ said he, ‘your goose is cooked! The mail-agent is ap- 
pointed ; a fellow from Sucking county; I saw him down below in the 
office.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Weasel,‘I must see him. He’s the best man for the office 
in Ohio. We procured his appointment, we did.’ 

‘You did, hey?’ said Doem. ‘I suppose you abused him. Now 
travel out of this apartment! Vamose the ranch! Cut!’ 

Mr. Weasel made his exit, as Doem advanced upon him fiercely, and 
in his hurry forgot his hat and cane. Doem kicked the hat down-stairs 
after him. The cane was a handsome one, presented to him by a mem- 
ber of Congress for services rendered — no doubt in the cause of morality. 
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Without any respect for the niin or ‘the owner ‘Down pitched it out of 
the window. After this little exertion, Doem sat down again opposite 
Simeon. Turning a glance of drunken solemnity upon the latter, he cried: 

‘Simeon, Simeon, lovest thou me? 

‘Don’t 1!’ cried Simeon. ‘This here note for fifteen dollars, money 
lent’ ‘ 

‘This is no time to talk about small pecuniary obligations,’ returned 
Doem. ‘ My character has been attacked ; I have been said to be a con- 
ductor on the under- ground line. The ‘treachery of friends and the 
ingratitude of republics have done me and you out of offices. I have 
lost a foreign appointment in endeavoring to have you made mail-agent ; 
and the inhabitants of Cutugutulang must get along as well as they can 
without me for Consul. Simeon, I’ve been a true friend of yours; give 
me that five dollars that you owe me on the note.’ 

Simeon, who was now terribly a declined to do this, but 
stretched out his hand to grasp the bottle. It encountered the hand of 
Mr. Doem, extended for the same purpose; and between them the bottle 
was thrown down and broken 

‘Here’s a precious go!’ said Doem. ‘I shall always regret this sad 
event. [It is uncertain whether he referred to the loss of the aj ppoint- 
ment, or the spilling of the whiskey. | This is like life: we thirst after 
happiness, and we think we are going to get it; but when the cup of 
. felicity is at our longing lips, it is ¢ lashed aw: ay and upsot.’ 

As Mr. Doem delivered himself of this piece of philosophy, his hea 
fell upon his breast, and his friend Simeon fell upon the floor. 





I. 





In the day-spring of life, when existence was gladness, 
On the wide heathy mountains, apart from the throng, 

I felt in this bosom the minstrel’s sweet madness, 
The paéns and the transports of music and song ; 

And when morn with its dews and its fragrance was fading, 
Though the cold and the worldly would cavil and c arp, 

I turned with new love from their harshest upbraiding, 
To the sound that first charmed me — the voice of the harp. 


The names and the deeds which are fairest in story, 
The great and eternal, the just and divine, 


The prophet’s true words and the martyr’s pure glory — 
Such thoughts in those hours of enchantment were mine : 

And when manhood was come with its weary revealings, 
No crowds could estrange me, no falsehood could w arp ; 

I clave but the more to my boyhood’s fresh feelings, 
My boyhood’s chief treasure —the wealth of the harp. 





1It 


Nor, when age with its weakness and woe shall oppress me, 
When the mist and the shadow shall close round me fast, 
Though the present may vex and the future distress me, 
Will I cherish less warmly this light of the past ; 
And when Death the strong links which now bind me shall sever 
With a weapon thrice we eleome, though searching and sharp, 
Let’me share, with the wise and the faithful, for ever, 


The rapture of angels — THE JoY OF TH HARP, 
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I know there is a bitter cup 
Its draught for me pre paring ; 
It cometh soon, I drink it up, 
My thoughts no others sharing 
My life has had a clouded morn, 
“With sun-bursts o’er it flying, 
Like hectic flushes that adorn 


A cheek that is but dying. 






I feel a hand upon my brow: 
Can the cold Hanp be colder? 
At heart a gnawing, even now: 

Can the bold worm be bolder’ ? 
There is a weight upon my breast — 

I know earth must be lighter ; if 
Do some bright dreams come o’er my rest ? 
The flowers o’er graves are brighter. 









I wander oft among the dead, 
Where green leaves wave abov e them, q 
And night and morn bright dew-drops shed, Y 
Like tears of those that love them. 
They sleep: their rest is calm and deep ; 
The ‘y know no feverish waking: q 
The lovely, holy dead may sleep, ' if 
While life’s strong heart is breaking. 


Those sun-bursts, falling = and full, 
When clouds around were broken, 





Were flashes of the Beautiful — i 
Of what should be a token. i. 

And joy came o’er me like a sea: ie 
I know, when life is riven, ; 

Such joy, but deepened in degree, a 
Will be the bliss of heaven. : 


The sun whence flowed these gleams of day 
Was hidden from my vision, is 
Till slow ly rolled the clouds away, ‘ 
And burst the light elysian. i 
My soul was lost in light and love, 
As it had passed the portals 


Of that calm home we place above, ‘ 
Where dwell the bright immortals. “ig 





But oh! the sun is setting now — a 
That sun so bright and holy! te 

It hangs just o’er a mountain's brow, 
I see it sinking slowly. 

That bitter cup, it cometh soon, 
Whose taste shall vanish never; 
Life’s sun has had no glorious noon - i 

I know it sets for ever. 
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MOULTS FROM THE WING OF A WHITE BLACK-BIRD 


-URTIBUS INMPAR 
NE 


Ir may bea fine position— but it is decidedly a very painful one — that 
of an abnormal bird. That’s my position. 1’m not a myth, a fabulous 
creation, for you'll find me figuring in Buffon; but, dear me! I’m very 
uncommon and difficult to catch. Would to Heaven that I were utterly 
impossible ! 

I am a white black-bird. My parents were exceedingly respectable 
black black-birds; and they resided for many years at the retired end 
of an old garden, in the suburbs of Paris. 

Their domestic arrangements were most exemplary. Whilst my 
mother, embowered in the tangled thicket, laid regularly three times a 
year, hatching, even in her sleep, with a devotion almost amounting to 
superstition, my father, who, in spite of his advanced years, was still very 
sleek and active, foraged in the vicinity all the morning, procuring the 
most delicate insects, which he presented daintily to her by the tail ; and 
then, when the shades of evening came on, and the weather was favor- 
able, he used to treat her to a song that enlivened the whole neighbor- 
hood. 

Not a breath arose to trouble their placid lives; not a cloud to darken 
their sun-shine, until I came into the world — an event which had hardly 
taken place, when, for the first time in his life, my father began to show 
signs of bad temper; for although my down, at this stage of my exist- 
ence, was only of a dubious gray 7 color, yet he could not he ‘Ip seeing that 
I differed materially, i in general appearance, from all the rest of his nu- 
merous progeny. 

‘Look at that dirty little bird,’ he used to say, eyeing me with a look 
of contempt; ‘it seems to me that the little beast goes out of his way to 
wallow in rubbish and filth, for the purpose of making himself as nasty 
and ugly as possible.’ 

‘Ah! my love,’ rejoined my mother, as she sat with her plumage 
plumped out over the sides of her nest, which was built upon an old 
sauce-pan, ‘don’t you know that at his age it’s quite natural? Weren't 
you just as bad yourself when you were a birdling? Wait till Merlin 
grows up a little, and see how pretty he will be. I think he is one of 
the best birds I ever laid.’ 

But although my poor mother thus defended me, she could not con- 
ceal from herself the melancholy fact; for day after day, as she noted the 
growth of my plumage, she saw that I was a monster. It is the way 
with all mothers. They take upon themselves the blame of any deformity 
in their offspring, lavishing doubly their love to make up for the negli- 
gence of nature. 
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When the time of my first moult arrived, my father became very 
gloomy, and watched the process with considerable attention. As long 
as my feathers were falling out, he was placid in his demeanor, and even 
kind to me, for l remember he gave me some very nice chicken-paste 
one day, as I sat almost naked, shivering in a corner; but the moment 
my perished pinions began to bud out anew, he flew into such a paroxysm 
of fury as each white feather appeared, that I sometimes feared he intended 
to pluck me periodically for the rest of my life. 

Unfortunately, I had not access to a looking-glass, so that I was totally 
at a loss to account for his displeasure ; and r continually wondered why 
this best of fathers treated unoffending me with such invariable cruelty. 

One morning, when the glad sun- -shine and the comfort of my increas 
ing plumage had warmed me into joy in spite of myself, I set to dancing 
about one of the green alleys, and — wretch that I was— actually began 
to sing. 

At the first note I uttered, my father jumped up into the air as if he 
was shot. 

‘ What’s that I hear there?’ cried he, breathless with rage and aston- 
ishment; ‘is that the way a_black- bird sings?—jis that the way I 
sing? —is that singing ?’— and, rushing at my mother with a terrible 
expression of fury : 

‘Baggage!’ thundered he, ‘who has been laying in your nest ?’ 

At these words my poor mother rose indignant from her seat upon the 
sauce-pan, nearly spraining one of her ankles i in the effort. She tried to 
speak, but sobs strangled her utterance, and she fell swooning to the 
ground, 

I thought she was dying, and, trembling with fear, I threw myself at 
my father’s feet : 

‘Oh, papa!’ said I, ‘if I sing out of tune, and am of the wrong color, 
pray don’t visit my misfortunes on mama! Is it her fault if nature has 
denied me a voice like yours? Is she to blame if I possess not your 
beautiful orange-tawny bill and vestment of sable velvet? If Provt- 
pENcE has seen fit to make a monster of me, let the misery fall on me, 
and on me only!’ 

‘That’s none of your business!’ cried he. ‘I want to know what 
you mean by singing after that fashion, and who taught you to squall in 
a way contrary to all the usages and rules of music y 

‘Alas! Sir, answered I, meekly, ‘IT sang as well as I could: the fine 
weather made me feel unusually cheerful to-d: iy ; perhaps, also, I have 
partaken rather too freely of flies.’ 

‘None of that song in my family!’ roared my father, with fierce em- 
phasis. ‘From father to son we have sung to the same tune for genera- 
tions; and when J roll forth my voice o’ mornings, the respectable old 
gentleman who lives on the first floor yonder, and the pretty grisette 
who occupies the garret over him, open their windows to listen. Isn’t 
it enough that I have to put up with your infernal white feathers, that 

make you look as if you slept 1 in a flour-barrel? If I wasn’t the most 
indulgent of black-birds, I’d long since have plucked you as bare as a 
barn-door pullet ready for the spit!’ 

‘Then, Sir, cried 1, shocked at the injustice of my parent, ‘if that is 
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all, the matter is easily settled. I will relieve you from my presence. 
No longer shall your eyes be blighted with the sight of this melancholy 
white tail, which you do nothing but pull from morning to night. I go, 
Sir. Plenty of other children you will have to console you in your 
declining age, considering that my mother lays three times a year; but, 
as for this child, he will seek in other climes a solace for his many woes : 
and perhaps,’ added I, sobbing, ‘ perhaps he may find, in some distant 
kitchen-garden or foreign gutter, a sufficiency of caterpillars or of spiders 
to sustain his miserable existence!’ 

‘You can do as you please,’ said my father, not in the least softened 
by my humility; ‘get out of my sight! you’re no son of mine! you’re 
not a black-bird !’ 

‘Then pray what am I, Sir? if I may be so bold as to ask.’ 

‘I know nothing about that; but you’re not a black-bird.’ 

And with these terrible words my father left me. My mother arose, 
and returned, with faltering steps, to her nest upon the sauce-pan, where 
she brooded in silence over her eggs and her injuries. 

As for me, forlorn and desponding, I fluttered up into the air as well 
as I was able, and took my flight for the gutter of a neighboring man- 
sion. 





FEATHER 





TW oO 


My father was so cruel as to let me remain for several days in my 
mortifying position on that dreary house-top. But, in spite of his vio- 
lence, he had a good heart; and I could see, from the look with which 
he ever and anon regarded me, that he secretly desired to pardon and 
recall me to the bosom of the family. My mother constantly looked up 
at me with her tearful eye, and she sometimes even ventured to address 
me with a little plaintive cry. But my fearful white plumage evidently 
inspired them both with an involuntary repugnance and terror, for which 
I too well saw there was no remedy. 

‘I’m not a black-bird, repeated I to myself. 

And, one morning, as I plumed my drooping feathers and looked in 
the water of the gutter, I saw, for the first time, how different indeed | 
was from the rest of the family ; and again I exclaimed : 

‘I’m not a black-bird. Good Provipvence! deign to inform me what 
Iam?’ 

One particular night, when the rain came down in torrents, worn out 
with hunger and grief, 1 was trying to compose myself for sleep, when 
there alighted near me a bird, wetter, paler, and thinner than I could 
have supposed it possible for a bird to be. As well as I could make him 
out through the deluge of rain that enveloped us, he was somewhat of 
my own color; but aithough he was bigger than me, he had hardly fea- 
thers enough on his body to clothe a sparrow. At the first glance, he 
seemed to me to be a very poor, miserable bird; but with all that, and 
in the teeth of the tempest that beat upon his bald head, he had about 
him an air of nobility that prepossessed me in his favor, and so I made him 
a very low bow— a mark of politeness which he acknowledged by giving 
me a poke with his beak that nearly sent me spinning off the gutter. 
‘Who are you?’ cried he, addressing me in a voice as thick as his 
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fee athers \ were thin, as I retired scratching my ear with a disconcerted 
look. ‘* Who are you?’ 

‘Alas! my Lord,’ answered I, fearful of another poke, ‘I don’t know 
who | am or what lam. I used to think I was a black-bird, but I have 
good reason now to know that I’m not. 

The originality of my reply, together with the tone of sincerity in 
which I delivered it, seemed to interest him. He approached, and re- 
quested me to relate my history, which I did with a sadness and humility 
becoming to my position, and to the sombre mood of the elements. 

‘If you were a carrier-pigeon, like me,’ said he, when he had heard 
me, ‘such trifles as you are worrying yourself about would not give you 
a moment’s uneasiness. We are travellers; *tis our vocation. Clearing 
the air, annihilating space, scudding above the peaked mountains, breath- 
ing the blue ether of heaven, instead of the yellow fog of earth, and 
arriving at our destination as swiftly and surely as the unerring arrow at 
the target : that’s what we call life. I travel farther in a day than a man 
can in a week, 

‘Upon my word, Sir,’ said I, encouraged by his familiarity, ‘ you must 
be a regular gipsy of a bird’ 

‘Idon’t mind acknowledging that, rejoined he; ‘I belong to no 
country in particular, There are only three things ‘that I care about : 
my wings, my wife, and my family. Wherever my wife is, that’s my 
home.’ 

‘But what is the meaning, pray, of that packet suspended about your 
neck ?? 

‘That packet, said he, drawing himself up, ‘contains dispatches of 
great importance, which I am carrying to Brussels. They are addressed 
to a celebrated banker there, and bring news that will considerably affect 
the funds.’ 

‘Goodness gracious!’ cried I, ‘ what a fine life yours must be; and 
Brussels, too, what a nice place it must be to visit! Could n’t you take me 
with you, Sir? If I’m not a black-bird, perhaps I’m a carrier-pigeon.’ 

‘If you were one of ws,’ observed he, ‘ you’d have returned the poke 
[ gave you with my bill just now.’ 

‘Well, Sir, said I, ‘I can give you that at a moment’s notice; we’ll 
not quarrel about such a trifle as that. But look! morning dawns apace, 
and the tempest is subsiding. Pray let me follow you. Iam a lost 
bird, with no prospect in this world, and if you refuse my request, there’s 
nothing left for me but to seek a watery grave in this gutter.’ 

‘Forward, then! follow if you ean!’ 

I cast one last look at the garden where my mother was calmly sleep- 
ing; one solitary tear coursed silently down to the tip of my beak, but 
the wind and the rain annihilated it; and I opened my wings and flew 
away. 


FTHEATHER THRBE 


My wings were by no means as yet fully developed, and as my guide 
sped along. like the wind, I followed in his wake with no breath to spare. 
For some time, however, I kept the pace pretty well; but, at last, T was 
seized with such a dimness that I felt as if I must give in. 
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‘Have we much farther to go?’ asked I, in feeble accents. 


‘No, said he; ‘we are jus st at Bourget, and have n’t much more than 
sixty leagues to get over now.’ 

I tried to pluck up a little courage, not wishing him to think me 
chicken-hearted ; and so I still kept up for about a ‘quarter of an hour, 
when I found it was impossible to go any farther. 

‘Can't we stop for a few minutes, Sir?’ stammered I; ‘I am dread- 
fully thirsty; and if we were only to perch upon a tree’ 

‘Go to the Devil, vou infernal black-bird!’ cried the carrier, in a fear- 
ful passion ; and he sped on his way without even condescending to look 
back at me; whilst L, stunned and blind from exhaustion, went whirling 
down through the air, and fell into a field of wheat. 

How long I may have lain senseless there I know not; but, when con- 
sciousness returned, the first thing that flashed upon me was ‘the expres- 
sion of the carrier-pigeon, ‘You infernal black-bird !? and I thought to 
myself how my beloved parents must have made a mistake ; how I "would 
immediately return to the paternal perch; how they would receive me 
with open wings as their true and legitimate offspring; and what a snug 
corner would be allotted to me amongst the comfortable foliage hard by 
my tender mother’s nest. 





[ made an effort to rise, but fatigue from my exertions, and the pain 
caused by my fall, paralyze 2d my limbs, and I ‘had hs ardly regained my 
feet when weakness azain seized me, and I fell on my side. The chill hand 
of death seemed to be already grasping me, when ‘| beheld, approaching 
on tip-toe, through the blue corn-flowers and scarlet poppies, two persons 
of very prepossessing appearance. 

One of them was a spruce little lady magpie, elegantly marked, and 
the other a roseate turtle-dove. 

‘The turtle stopped when within a few hops of where I lay, regarding 
me with a look of modesty mingled with compassion; but the magpie 
sidled up to me, with a grace that was extreme sly bewitching. 

‘Alas ! poor youth, w hat evil has befallen thee?’ asked s 
ringing, silver voice. 

‘Ah! my lady,’ answered I, for I thought she must have been a mar- 
chioness at least,‘ I am an unfortunate traveller, whose courier has de- 
serted him upon the road, and am at the point of perishing with hunger 
and thirst.’ 

‘Dear me! you don’t say so!’ chattered she, and immediately she 
went fluttering amongst the briers and bushes that were near at hand, 
coming and going from this side and that, and bringing me a great vari- 
ety of berries and fruits, of which she made a little heap beside me, 
never ceasing, all the while, to chatter and ask questions. 

‘Well, but who are “you, and where do you come from? Bless me ! 
what a singular adventurous youth, travelling alone, and all so young, 
too; for I see you’re only just over your first moult. Where are you 
going? W ho are your parents, and where do they live? and, dear me! 
how could they think of leaving you so much to ‘yourself ? Does your 
mother know you’re out ? Gracious goodness ! goodness gr acious ! it’s 
enough to make the feathers of one’s head stand on end!’ 

Whilst she ran on thus, I raised myself on one side, and ate with a 


she, in a clear, 
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very sia ap vail The ‘naa: am stood siciiaslind still weit me 
with her meek look of pity, when, observing that I turned toward her 
with a languid air, she seemed at once to understand that I wished for 
something to drink; so she gathered from a sprig of chick-weed 
erystal bead which rested there after the night’s rain, and brought it to 
me delicately with her beak, in all its freshness. Surely, if 1 had not 
been very ill indeed, a turtle of such reserved manners could never have 
paid me so much personal attention ! 

Hitherto, [ had not known what love was, but now I felt my heart 
beating quickly. A mysterious charm was stealing over me; a ‘double 
spe ll, arising from two sources; for, with my lively little purveyor on this 
side, and my sweet little eup- be arer on that, I could have been content 
to breakfast thus every morning for the rest of my life. But, unfortu- 
nately, every thing must come to an end, even the appetite of a conva- 
lescent white black-bird. And so, the repast finished, and my vigor 
somewhat reéstablished, I satisfied the curiosity of the little magpie, by 
confiding to her my unhappy history, with all the candor with which 
I had recounted it to the carrier- pigeon the night before. 

She heard me with more serious attention than I could have given her 
credit for; and the turtle-dove, too, gave me tokens of the greatest sym- 
pathy and commiseration. But when I came to mention the most pain- 
ful circumstance connected with my history —I mean the fact of my not 
knowing who or what I was —the magpie broke in with: 

‘You a black-bird! you a carrier-pigeon! Nonsense, my dear Sir! 
You’re a magpie, if ever there was a magpie. Anda very good-looking 
magpie you are, too,’ added she, playfully tapping me with her wing, 
which she flirted like a fan. 

‘But, my lady,’ remarked I, ‘it seems to me that I’m all of one color, 
and for a magpie, you know’ 

‘Ah, yes, but you’re a Russian magpie, my dear Sir, a Russian ms agpie. 
You do n’t know, perhaps, that they ’re entirely white? Dear me! 
pleasant it is to meet with one so unsophisticated !’ 

‘But how,’ resumed I, ‘how can I be a Russian magpie, when I was 
hatched in a garden of Paris, as I think I have already mentioned to 
your ladyship ¢ a? 

‘Child of innocence! have we not had foreigners in the land? Flat- 
ter not thyself that thou art the only trace of them. Follow me, simple 
one, and I will straightway lead thee forth, and show thee all that is 
beautiful on earth,’ 

‘And whither, my lady? if I may be so bold.’ 

‘To my bower in the green-wood, child. When you see the life we 
lead there, you'll not want to be any thing else than a magpie. Our 
society numbers one hundred. None of your coarse, mendicant magpies 
that forage about the roads are we, but all of noble race, and a guodly 
company. Each of us is marked with seven black bars and five white. 
That is our invariable distinction, and we despise every thing of a dif- 
ferent feather. ‘To be sure, you have n’t got the black bars, but that, as 
you are a Russian magpie, will not debar you from our coterie., Our 
whole life is made up of two eleme nts — dress and cackle. From morn- 
ing to noon we dress; and from noon to night we cackle, perched upon 
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the t: lest trees in the wood. In the depth of the forest there stands a 
great old oak, now, alas! nolongerinhabited. It was the palace of our late 
lamented sovereign, Pie the Tenth, and thither do we periodically make 
a pilgrimage in mournful silence; but with the exception of this transient 
grief, our life is one of wondrous felicity. Proud, indeed, we are, and 
unlucky is the jay or other plebeian th: ut forces himself into our set, for 
we pluck such intruders unmercifully. But, nevertheless, we protect the 
weak; and the sparrows, the tit-mice, and the goldfinches, that inhabit 
our borders, find us ever ready to assist, cherish, and defend the 1m. With 


all our chatter, too, there is less slander r among us than you will find in 
most other dovnenwsitios. 

‘’T is a pleasant picture, my lady,’ said I: ‘ but before I do myself the 
honor of accepting your invitation, permit me to address a few words to 
Miss Dove. Pray, young lady,’ continued I, approaching the latter, ‘do 
you see any thing about me that would lead you to suspect me of being 
a Russian magpie ?’ 

At this question the dove dropped her eye-lids, and her plumage man- 
tled with a pale rose-blush. 

‘Indeed, Sir,’ lisped she, ‘T can hardly tell.’ 

‘Do speak,’ urged [; ‘my question conceals no sinister purpose ; but 
the fact is, I must imme diately decide on what I am, magpie or other- 
wise, in orde ‘r that I may redeem a solemn pledge by whieh I have men- 
tally bound myself to offer my heart and pinions to her whom destiny 
points out to me. And, added ic drop ping my voice to a whisper, ‘ T 

cannot look upon you without experiencing a mysterious sympathy that 
seems to tell me I, too, am a turtle.’ 

‘It’s very strange!’ said the dove, blushing to the tips of her feathers ; 

‘perhaps it’s only the sun-light fal ling on you through these scarlet pop- 
pies ; but, certainly , your plumage seems to me to have a faint tinge 
of ’ —— 

She could not trust herself to say the word. 

My mind was rapidly becoming a chaos of perplexity. Who was I to 
believe, or how to dispose of my he art, thus cruelly divided? Admirable 
in theory, O Socrates, was that re snowned precept of thine, ‘ Know thy- 
self” but to me utterly impracticable. 

An idea flashed upon me. Since the morning my unlucky vocal 
efforts had so irritated my worthy father, I had not lifted up my voice; 
but it oceurred to me now that I might wake it the means of coming 
at the truth; for, although the first stave I ever sung only produced the 
effect of my being kicked out of doors, yet I was in “hopes that the see- 
ond would be attended with happier results. 

Animated with the idea, I first bowed politely, as if to claim some 
indulgence on the score of the recent severe weather to which I had been 
expose ‘d. [then commenced my song with a soft, low whistle, gradually 
rising into a warble adorned with a variety of cadences, till at last I burst 
forth. with a flood of wild melody, bold as the day-break whistle of a 
Spanish muleteer. 

At the first bar of my song, the magpie retreated to some distance, 
eyeing me with suspicion. At the second bar, she looked disgusted, and 
even frightened, and kept careering round me in a circle of sate diameter, 
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like a cat round something she would like to have, but that happens to 
be too hot for her. But, although I saw the effect of my melody, I was 
determined to go through with it; and so, the more disgusted she looked, 
the louder I sang. 

She endured the infliction with great fortitude for, I think, about twenty- 
five minutes, when she rose from the ground with a piercing shriek, and 
fled swiftly away to her bower in the green-wood. 

The turtle was enjoying a tranquil slumber. She had fallen asleep 
the moment I began to sing. 

‘Music!’ said I to myself, ‘so much for thy vaunted charms !’ and I 
wondered whether I should ever again behold my dear native garden 
and the beloved maternal nest. 

[ rose to depart, and the flutter of my wings awoke the turtle. 

‘Graceful stranger,’ said she, ‘ farewell; exceedingly amiable thou art, 
but decidedly a bore. My name is Gourouli; you’ll think of me some- 
times, won’t you ?’ 

‘Beautiful Gourouli,’ replied I, as I flew away, ‘and good as thou art 
beautiful, I could live and die for thee, and for thee alone; but, alas! thy 
roseate destiny, I fear, can never be linked with mine!’ 


’°T 1s autumn, and the nuts are brown; 
’T is one of Autumn’s golden days, 

And the many-tinted leaves come down 
Through the lazy Indian haze 

That lies on Jake and mountain like a swoun! 


O’erhead, the crow, on heavy wing, 
Hoarse answering to his distant mate, 

Flies past ; and through the old woods ring 
Such notes of joy, the scene, elate, 

But for a falling leaf, seems once more spring. 


Amid the stubble bronzed and sere 

The cricket chirps a plaintive note, 
Fond music to the rustic’s ear; 

And from each warbler’s reedy throat 
Gushes the requiem of the dying year. 


’Mid the gnarled trunks of hollow trees 
The squirrel hides his winter store, 

Where, safe from the inclement breeze, 
And storms that spend their fury o’er 

The frozen plains, he lives in slothful ease. 
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And when the twilight shades enfold 
With misty light the brow of heaven, 

And clouds of crimson and of gold 
Mottle the azure skies of even, 

And lengthening shadows creep across the wold : 


How sweet with pensive thought to stray 
’Mid falling leaf and dying flower, 

And watch the lingering sun-beams play 
Where yonder mountain-turrets tower — 

The last sad farewell of the parting day ! 


And when the moon-light evenings gleam 
Upon the swarded fields, or throw 

Grim shadows from the wood, that seem 
Like dusky giants, while below, 

Far in the valley, shines a mist like snow: 





























The rabbit leaves her safe retreat, 
Deep hidden in the silent dell, 

And with the velvet of her feet 
Frightens the spider from his cell, 

And skips to where the bladed grass is sweet. 






While from the forest, where the light 
Of day scarce pierces through the gloom, 

Perched on the pluméd pine-tree’s height, 
Like a gray prophet of his doom, 

Hoots the barred owl the solit: ry night. 





And from those lonely wooded aisles 
Come mystic murmurs, strange and low, 
Like pagan music from the piles 
teared in dim ages, long ago! 
Come mystic murmurs from those dark defiles! 






Unseen, but still a royal court, 
The elves and fairies dance about 

Amid the fern in giddy sport, 
Or from the hollow chestnut shout, 

Or in the moss-cups hide in sweet disport! 


Oh, glorious Autumn! what « charm there lies 
In the sad glory of thy fading hour! 

Like the blue depths of lov: expiring eyes, 
Or the last perfume of the dying flower, 

Or twilight sleeping in thy mellow skies. 






And when no more my lamp of life shall burn, 
And Deatn’s dark angel shall announce my doom, 
If but my longing eyes on thee can turn, 
I ask no other ‘pageant to the tomb, 
No other tropby for my humble urn! 
Hoboken, (N. J.,) 1853. 









Harpings upon Hades. 


Soutuey somewhere tells us that it was an early and favorite design 


5 


of his to embody the prevalent superstitions of the world in a series of 


narrative poems. Ophiism and Obiism, Shamanism and Shigemoonism 
were upon this plan, we may suppose, to have received the same illustra- 
tion which has given a Thalaba to Arabia, and a Kehama to India; 
ghouls, jinns, devs, elves, incubi, mumbo-jumbos, and wau-waus were to 
dance in bewildering and endless confusion through a thousand quartos. 
For, as all mankind, unhappily, have been too prone to the delusion which 
Rousseau imputed to Voltaire— paraissant toujours croire en Dieu, il 
n’a réelment jamais cru qu’au diable— and as the result has been a chaos 
of absurdity to which the mind of man can fix no limit, nothing less 
than a mountain of books could have exhausted the subject or the fecund- 
ity of the prolific doctor. The disgust of Byron at ‘an epic from Bob 
Southey every spring’ must have been aggravated into mute astonish- 
ment at the monthly parturition which such a scheme would have neces- 
sarily involved. The most implicit admirer of the poet’s genius must 
infallibly have given in at some stage of the interminable process. Even 
a Quarterly Reviewer could not, it may be fairly assumed, have followed 
with plaudits much farther than the half-way house on that journey, 
which would have counted by quartos as by mile-stones the progress of 
the hierophant whose inconceivable rashness had engaged him in the at- 
tempt to illustrate, in epic proportions, the countless forms and amazing 
aberrations of human credulity. 

Southey was learned and indefatigable, no doubt; but there must be 
an end of all things. In the Ashmolean Museum there hangs, or hung, 
a picture productive of any thing but comfortable sensations to such as 
might observe it narrowly. Some holy man of old, having made a vow 
to transcribe the entire Scriptures before taking either bread or water, is 
represented as engaged in his fearful and superhuman task. Frenzy glares 
in his eye; famine shrivels his cheek; his hand clutches the fatal style 
with a desperate energy, which shows that for him there is no escape 
from that self-imposed but deadly obligation. We know and feel that 
those fleshless fingers must drop lifeless on the page before they have 
accomplished the hundredth part of their destined labor. Yet this were 
but a type of his temerity who should undertake in his single strength 
to illustrate, on the scale of Thalaba, the endless developments of super- 
stition and imposture. Were the unholy canon once for all definitively 
closed, the task would be appalling; but this, from its nature, is a work 
which, once begun, must be ever renewing. While Southey is disposing 
of Seeva and Brahma, Joanna Southeote has spawned a ‘new religion’ 
at his very door. When his over-wrought brain is growing dark, and his 
eloquent tongue mute, Mormonism and Rap perism are still amongst the 
latent glories of the age, and must expect their ‘illustration’ from other 
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hands. The tiie may well be exe wnt from heading their robes in 
that mire. The contents of the ‘Infernal Dictionary’ may be left 
unsung. 

Happily for himself and his readers, Southey’s project ended with the 
execution of the two poems ¢ already mentioned. His fine genius found a 
more human interest in ‘ Roderick,’ and ‘ stooped to truth’ with happy 
facility in the congenial themes of Nelson’s victories and Wesley’s preach- 
ings. The worl | had had enough of afreets and asuras, domdaniels and 
padalons, even when linked with the harmonies of Kehama, and illustrated 
with all the learning of pundits and puranas. 

If in view only of its extent. this stupendous enterprise was destined 
to inevitable failure, there were other considerations which might well 
have prevented its being ever thought of. Dr. Johnson is said to have 
remarked that nothing of rational interest was to be looked for beyond 
the circuit of the Christian and the Mohammedan world. In one point 
of view this might be conceded. If not absolutely peculiar to either, a 
jealousy of all idolatrous connection with material forms is common to 
both, and constitutes a ground of sympathy and respect which may justify 
the otherwise i incongruous association. But no sooner do we step beyond 
the indicated cirele than we are met at almost AK point by a fetichism 
so gross and revolting that it is strange how Southey, with all his intre- 
pidity, could have glanced at the details without acknowledging their 
unfitness for the purpose for which he designed them. On the horizon 
of heathenism the brute shape is every where in the ascendant as the 
symbol of divine wisdom and power, and the subject of religious conse- 
cration. In this single characteristic of gentile superstition, there would 
seem to be an end of all question respecting artistic adaptation. Poetry 
could hope for no palms in dealing with elements beneath whose influence 
the sister arts of sculpture and painting had every where visibly degen- 
erated into deformity or insignificance. 

One splendid exception, indeed, meets us at the outset; but it is an 
exception which places the principle i in striking relief. The Greeks, for- 
tunate and jndicious in so many things, had the good-fortune or the good- 
sense to eschew the system of symbolization, which, whether dictated by 

riesteraft or superstition, had led elsewhere to the results referred to. 
With the gods of Egypt and India, the Greeks might have adopted the 
same modes of representing them which we see in the caverns of Ellora 
and the crypts of Memphis. Dog-headed, elephant-snouted, serpent- 
crested monsters might have usurped i in Olympus the place of the Phi- 
dian Jove and the Orphie Apollo. Astarté, horrible with horns, might 
have supplanted Aphrodité with the incense- breathing tresses, Ines cap- 
ing this avatar of brutalism, Greek art vindicated for the idealized human 
form its title to be the highest expression attainable by man of the divine 
principle. The results have ever since fixed the admiration of the world ; 
nor have poetry and art often deviated from the formulas of Greece with- 
out lapsing into extravagance and inconsistency. 

In common with other mythologies, that of Greece sought to advance 
its torch into the realms of mystery and darkness which lie beyond the 
tomb. It may be doubted whether any other ever affected 80 great a 
familiarity with the scenery and processes of the nether world. No 
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itinerarium or periplus of ancient times was more distinct or det ailed than 
that of Hades as progressively developed in the writings of philosophers 
and poets. ‘ Nota magis nulli domus est sua,’ is the complaint of Juve- 
nal. Even after the lapse of so many centuries, we seem still to recog- 
nize the innavigable river, the Rhadamanthine judgment-seat, the diverg- 
ing paths, the three-fold destination of the dead; and this, not only by 
original report, but in the reflected imagery of Christian poets. For this 
perpetual anastasis the classic Hades is indebted, in no small measure, to 
a characteristic which distinguishes it from other mythological creations 
of a similar kind. In most of its details, the human and natural type is 
exclusively preserved. The imagination which traced the ‘Campi Lu- 
gentes’ was still busy with the forms and passions of humanity. The 
bowers and bloom of Elysium had been nurtured beneath Ionian skies. 
The allegorizing theogony of the catacombs, though certainly not absent, 
had made, apparently, but slight impression on the Greek mind, with its 
simply subjective and poetic modes of apprehension and expression. 
Hence it was possible for Dante and even Milton to appropriate largely 
from the images of their pagan predecessors without profaning the pre- 
conceptions of their own purer faith. The former of these poets, it is 
true, from his own genius as well as that of his age, inclines strongly to 
the grotesque element of representation, as may be exemplified in his 
transformation of Minos, the judge of hell, into a composite monster of 
no genus recognizable by Buffon or Cuvier; while Milton has only once 
resorted to the same means, in the episode of Sin and Death, symbolized 
by the reptile and the skeleton. Thatsingle instance, however has shown 
how little reason we have to regret his farther abstinence from such ma- 
chinery. 

Sir Thomas Brown observes, after his own quaint manner, that ‘a dia- 
logue between two infants in the womb concerning the state of this world 
might happily illustrate our ignorance of the next ;’ and it may seem 
possibly a bold and searcely justifiable thing that the poets should have 

varried their constructive faculty into so grave a subject. They h ave but 
acted, however, in obedience to the over-mastering interest ‘which has 
impelled mankind, i in all ages, to form or to adopt some determinate image 
of their future condition; and they present themselves more as inter- 
preters than artificers; the best, because the most disinterested interpret- 
ers of the religious instinct of their times. Let the conventional Hades 
take what shape or name it may, it will be found to possess striking 
affinities with the life and sentiments of the people. A Scandinavian 
Walhalla and a Siamese dream-heaven are the growth and complement 
respectively of states of society as widely distinguished as the riotous and 
stormy joys of the former from the eternal de Jiquium or self-absorption 
of the latter. 

Every such creation, therefore, as possessing these affinities, may be 
worthy of attention, even when, like those which Southey affected, its 
forms may seem too harsh, intractable, or repulsive for poetic handling. 
But when these forms have been ev olved bya purely religious and poetic 
sentiment from the traditions of a simple but imaginative age; when their 
organ is the noblest language, and their matrix “the most. pl: istic genius 
of the world, we have all the conditions of literary, perhaps even of 
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philosophic interest. Of absolute truth ens can, of course, be little 
question. The mysterious Isis keeps from of old the veil which no mor- 
tal hath raised or can raise. Though the majestic outline might be visible 
to Homer as to Milton, the conjectural features are but at best the vain 
longing of the heart for something certain where all is uncertainty. 
Hap ypier they, however, for whom th: at longing has been interpreted by 
the poet rather than the impostor. The ¢ treks were at least fortunate 
in being led by the winged Mercury into the abodes of silence and night. 


‘Miririce me inde a puerd detinuere disputationes illa veterum de rebus inferis, et 
opinationes de iis qu post mortem obventura sunt.’ 

THERE is a meteoric phenomenon sometimes observed at sea, to which 
sailors have given the homely but weird designation of swn-dog. It con- 
sists in the partial lifting up of the fog at a single point, where we look 
as through the arches of some long and dre vary cavern at the wild play 
of waters far remote, illumined for. the moment by the oblique rays of 
the morning sun. Even such a chasm has the Homerte lumin: ry cleft 
for us through the impenetrable mists which had else for ever se ttled on 
the wastes of ethnic antiquity. On the dim and distant horizon, where 
the lowering heavens and the dark waters seem inseparably mingling, the 
veil is lifted up, and Jo! the vast and gorgeous diorama of ‘ Troy divine.’ 
We behold not merely the glancing sple ndors of Olympus, nor some 
Titanic or Cabiric cloud- picture, the exhalation of a casual or arbitrary 
fancy ; the divine art of Homer, while it obliterates his own person: lity, 
brings before our eyes the whole inner and outward life of a world as 
distinctly individualized yet endlessly varied as though it had been pro- 
jected by the silent and spontaneous energies of Nature herself, And as 
in every act of creation the forming hé ind. moves from within, but is itself 
unrecognized or unknown, so it has befallen with Homer, hidden behind 
his great work, to have his age, his country, even his individu: lity ques- 
tioned, while tradition points, with unhesitating confidence, to the coast 
where Troy sank before the wrath of Pelides, ‘and states and dynasties 
have referred their pretensions to the Homeric record of the royal house 
of Atreus. 

The poet who has given us this transcript of actual life, has not left us 

without a glimpse into the shadowy region which lies beyond it. The 
Hades of Homer is separate d from the living world by unpiloted waters. 
Unlike that of Virgil, its point of access is left undetermined, nor are 
we told more than that it exists somewhere on ‘old ocean’s utmost 
bounds,’ But ocean was then the circumfluent stream which bound the 
earth in its mighty girdle, stretching away or sinking down into gulfs 
from which the mind might well recuil i in perplexity and dism: ay. There 
Hades withdrew itself from the gaze of living men, deep beneath the 
foundations of the solid earth ; am id Tartarus hid in still lower de pths that 
monstrous brood of Titans whom, as the enemies of order and symmetry, 
neither the gods nor Greek art could ever love to look upon. As for 
Elysium, tke fair island of the blest, its image floated before the imagina- 
tion of the Greeks under ve ry unce rti ‘in conditions, both as to place and 
inhabitants. Its idea might ‘be suggested by the fecling which, we know, 
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never ceased to importune and allure mankind, so long as it was possible 
to believe that our earth concealed some nook where man and nature 
revelled in unfading youth and guiltless enjoyment. The mariner’s com- 
pass was sure, sooner or later, to disenchant the world of that pleasing 
illusion. 








Hades, then, in its most comprehensive sense as the general receptacle 
of the dead, is limited, according to Homer, to the extreme borders of 
the earth and the abyss bet reath it. The superincumbent ether is the 
habitation of the gods. Man, even in his disembodied condition, gravi- 
tates toward his native abode. His corporeal nature, indeed, is not en- 
tirely dissipated in death, for the spirit dreads a wound, and performs 
many of the functions of its former life.* The sentiments and habits 
remain much the same as before, drawing the ghosts into separate socie- 
ties and classes. In the case of the mighty hunter Orion, ‘the very 
beasts’ which he had slain upon ‘the lonely mountains’ above, form the 
objects of his pursuit over ‘the meads of asphodel ’ below ; which would 
imply (if any consistency is to be looked for in such reveries) that the 
brute creation shares the ghostly immortality of the human race, 

When Ulysses is to be dispatched to these spectral regions in order to 


consult the ‘prophet Tiresias, he is but told to lift his sail, and a magie 














q 
wind, supplied by Cireé, speeds him on his destined course. All day ‘he 
ploughs an unknown waste ; it is only when ‘night rushes on the deep’ 3 
that he reaches the dreary coast, which no sun ever visits 


t 
where trees, } 
consecrated to the grave, the poplar, and willow, deepen the gloom of the 4 
perpetual twilight, and the infernal rivers rush onward to their ghastly 


destination. Beyond spreads ocean, still more awful in its inarticulate 
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mystery, because not even conjecture as yet dared to picture an ulterior “ 
bound ary, and in the ear of the Greek mariner the wail of spirits mingled 4 
strangely with the roar of its never-resting waters. ‘ 
‘Tiiic umbrarum tenui stridere volantum, Be 

Flebilis auditur questus.’ » 

i 

The ancients, after all, seem to have been but poorly off in the matter " 
of necromancy. They knew but one form, which is devolved with little "i 
variation from Homer to Lucan. The blood of black animals, honey, , 


wine, and milk, were established ingredients in the classic incantation. It 
is to the ingenuity of modern times that we owe the recondite learning 
and endless distinctions upon this subject, which formed a labor of love 
to commentators like Bodinus, and which leave us to infer that the Father 
of lies —‘ veterator ille Satanas’—to whom such works are attributed, 
had acquired latterly more skill in his vocation, or had found, at least, ‘ 
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* In the single instance of Hercutes, the /idolon or image is in Hades, the spirit in i 
heaven among the gods. Here we have the first intimation of a compound spiritual { 
nature in man, which was afterward greatly refined upon by the Platonists and later I 
poets. Ovip makes an accurate distribution of the component principles as understood 







in his day : 
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The notion about the stars, however, is peculiarly Roman; and, as has been justly 
remarked, ‘it is always necessary to distinguish thé ideas of the Latin poets, after the 
religion of ancient Latium had been blended with that of Greece, from the more simple, 
consistent, and dignified system of the Greeks in the days of Homer and Heston.’ 
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[ November, 
more versatile agents. The spells of Ulysses, however, if simple, are 
effectual. No sooner does the blood fill the foss around the extempor- 
ized altar than all Hades is moved from beneath, and the pale nations 
throng with wild tumult to the scene of evocation. The brandished fal- 
chion is necessary to coérce them into order, An opportunity is thus 
offered, such as Homer never neglects, of entering upon a personal and 
genealogical description of the worthies, whether male or female, of pre- 
historic Greece. 

First of the visionary throng advance the shades of women; whether 
assigned to this precedence through a spirit of gallantry rather unusual 
with Greek writers, or else by a quiet stroke of satire toward the sex, 
whom, in this very place, the poet taxes for an inquisitiveness which it is 
not always safe to gratify : 

‘*Warnep by my ills, beware,’ the shade replies, 
‘Nor trust the sex that is so rarely wise ; 
When earnest to explore thy secret breast, 
Unfold some trifle, but conceal the rest.’ ’ 


In this procession of fair but mournful shapes, the glory of a yet elder 
Greece, each successive apparition is distinguished by her appropriate 
legend. Most of these, it is true, are of such a nature as to make it clear 
that credulity must have been the point of honor in ancient Hellas. To 
doubt the divinity of Zeiis or Poseidon would have cast a horrible shade 
on the fair fame of the ‘ first families’ of the land. 

The Hupatrides, or Greek gentleman, must have been as jealous for 
the god-head of Ares as for the honor of his own grand-mother. When 
the voice of Persephoné, heard from afar, has recalled the female train, 
the fore-ground is next occupied by the old companions in arms of Ulysses 
who have preceded him into Hades. Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax, pass 
in solemn review. Finally, shadowing the horizon like clouds or night, 
epeun vuxte eorxwc, rise, vast and terrible, the phantoms of primeval kings 
and criminals, who, having equalled themselves with heaven, expiate, by 
strange punishments, the guilt of their insane pretensions. Here Tanta- 
lus pines with famine in the midst of plenty, Tityus feeds with his living 
flesh the unsated vultures, and Sysiphus urges upward the ‘huge stone’ 
whose rebound echoes and reéchoes for ever —in the heroics of Homer 
and Pope. 

Such, briefly, are the scenery and process of the Homeric Necyia. 
Apart from its details, the general conception will not be denied to pos- 
sess a certain gloomy vastness and sublimity highly appropriate to the 
subject. The world- wanderer by his rude altar on the confines of a shore- 
less ocean ;-the throng of spirits summoned by potent spells, and floating 
dimly above the heaving surge; clouds tinged with the lurid splendors 
of Hades, blended in the distance with the spectral forms of the primeval 
giants; these compose a scene not unworthy to have been traced by the 
hand of the lamented artist to whom we owe the visionary grandeurs of 
the ‘ Voyage of Life.” It would be difficult, certainly, to reconcile some 
of the accessories with any notions which we at present entertain of the 
proprieties of ghostly demeanor. These are traits which the modern 
pencil would cast discreetly into shade. Their prominence with Homer 
might be justified by the peculiarities of the medium through which he 
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aed hom, and which eoabi scarcely be expected to transmit meta- 
physical images without some distortion. Every age has thus its moral 
and intellectual atmosphere, possessing different degrees and modes of 
refraction. The world is never without its chimeras, though not always 
of the same pattern. 

The ghosts in Homer’s Hades drink the sacrificial blood with astonish- 
ing eagerness. In Olympus, the gods have at least one annual feast, in 
addition, we may suppose, to daily rations of nectar and ambrosia. In 
camp and court, kings and heroes arrogate to themselves the prerogatives 
of the larder, and cook, and carve, and distribute food with a solemn 
sense of the responsibilities of the function. This whole class of Homerie 
phenomena, which may be called the gastronomic, some of which shock 
our reason, as Others violate our ideas of fitness and congruity, should 
evidently be referred to one leading condition of human existence at the 
period of which they are predicated. It is in vain for Athenzus to dis- 
course to us about the four daily meals of the Greeks in those old heroic 
times. As if breakfast and lunch, dinner and supper had been as well 
assured and regularly served at the leaguer of Troy and in the little hard- 
beset citadels of Pylos and Mycenoz, as in the luxurious salles of the 
Palais Royale, when there is not an emeute on hand, or perhaps even 
when there is. As if the fruits of the earth and the herds of the field 
were as secure, the commissariat as effective, the purveyorship as regular, 
in heroic communities — that is to say, under circumstances of perpetual 
strife, pillage, homicide, and spoliation —as these things are wont to be; 
though not without w oeful exceptions, in times when commerce, to say 
nothing of Christianity, has given us some guaranty for our daily bread, 
No such regular system of feeding could possibly have existed at the time 
of which we are speaking. On the contrary, the question, not of regular 
supply, but of possible subsistence, must have assumed a vast, a gigantic 
importance in comparison with every other question or concernment of 
daily life. Every meal must have been as a boon wrested from the hand 
of danger, and the satisfaction of appetite been not less pregnant with 
high and stirring associations, than the satisfaction of revenge or hatred ; 
the only other interest which could rival it in importance, though not in 
urgency. 

Hunger was therefore, in the eyes of Homer, ‘a sacred thing,’ not 
unworthy of gods and spiritual natures. It was venerable not only as 
‘the eldest and fiercest of instincts,’ but, in the same way with the Eu- 
menides, as an ever-imminent if suspended scourge. The gravity of the 
subject in all its relations gave it, likewise, an esthetic aspect, and justi- 
fied the poet in lavishing the full pomp of his flowing hexameters upon 
processes which, with all their merit, are not usually thought to fall within 
the range of noniatie description. Spits and skewers, certainly, are not 
in themselves objects of much inherent dignity, yet Homer handles them 
with as little sense of degradation as the sword and buckler; and in 
Greek, it must be owned, they sound quite as euphoniously. It is just 
as much a matter of course for the son of Thétis to slaughter his own 


mutton as to carve the limbs of the Trojans ; nor does he lose one atom of 


respectability, in Homer’s estimation, when engaged in the former office 
more than in the latter. 
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‘Tuus did he speak, and anon upspringing, swift-footed AcnILLes 
Slaughtered a white- wooled sheep, and his followers skinned it expertly ; 
Skilfully then they divided and s cewered, and, carefully roasting, 
Drew from the spits; and AvroMEDON came, bringing bread to the table, 
Piled upon baskets fair; but for all of them carved the Peleides.’ 

The cuisine has had no such ministers and no such honors since then 
Or, if an exception is to be made in behalf of our modern literature, it 
is but in one solitary instance, of which the only Iliad is a short but 
inimitable letter by Madame de Sevigné. ‘There, indeed, the incidents 
of gastronomy are once more idealized into true epic interest and solem- 
nity. The ‘Grand Vatel,’ who is the hero of that epos, was alone worthy, 
of all modern masters, to have had Patroclus for a colleague and Achilles 
fora carver. But Homer himself has left us no testimony more convinc- 
ing of the grave and even tragic interest which the exigences of the 
heroic era associated with the appeasement of appetite, than is given in 
the last melancholy conferences of Priam and Achilles over the body of 
Hector. Hunger is there set forth as the natural and unquestionable 
counterpoise of all affections, even of despair itself; and the reasoning is 
skilfully reinforced by allusion to another aetunes in which this erand 
prophylactic had proved its efficacy under circumstances of still more 
wide and wasting desolation than those of Priam : 


‘For not unmindful of food in her sorrow was Nrose, fair-haired ; 
Albeit she in her dwelling lamented for twelve of her offspring, 
Done unto death by Apo_to and Artemis, arrow-delighting.’ 


If the psychology of Homer is, from the above and other causes, ob- 
scure and inconsistent, it may be said, on the other hand, that his views 
of the moral or penal condition of the dead are more reasonable than 
those of most Hadistic poets, His fancy expatiates in no scenes of phy- 
sical torture. The pains, if any, are the pains of reflection and remorse. 
But here, probably, the poet was indebted to the simplicity of his age, 
which had as yet received but little illumination from the allegorists « or 
the casuists. “The religious sentiment, in the mean time, which could 
follow the departing spirit with no distinetinn beyond the tomb, sought 
to indemnify itself by a more scrupulous care of the perishable elements. 
Hence, the transcendent importance of the sepulchral rites, for which even 
Jove is solicitous in the case of his son ha 


To yap yepacg eott Oavovtur. 
Not as Pope has misinterpreted these simple terms : 


‘Wuar honors mortals after death receive, 
~ Those unavailing honors we may give:’ 


for, as every school-boy knows, those honors were not only not unavailing, 
but were absolutely essential to the admission of the wandering psyché 
into settled quarters. Of some permanent distinction in its after fate, 
Homer is by no means insensible, for he has constituted Minos the law- 
giver of the dead. But, except in the case of the mighty malefactors 
before noticed, whose punishment, like their crimes, is exceptional, we 
hear of no positive infliction, and are led to infer that the poet knew 
nothing of the topographical divisions and penal arrangements of Hades, 
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mapped and described with so much precision by his more sagacious or 
more presumptuous successors. 

One great, plaintive, and depressing sentiment, indeed, pervades the 
whole region. It is the absorbing and endless regret for that fair land 
of Greece, those loved shores of the A®gean, from which the inmates of 
Hades are now for ever separated. No hopelessness of return, no famili- 
arity with the ‘ Elysian beauty’ or solemn grandeur of their new abode, 
can once divert them from the contemplation of their former condition. 
They live only in their recollections, as exiles on a strange coast, pining 
with the sickness of the heart for that lost home. With them the ‘ dul- 
ces Argos’ night-mares the dreams of eternity. Ajax will never forget 
the lost arms, nor can Achilles be flattered into momentary exultation at 
the manifest sovereignty which attends him into Hades. 


‘Ratner he’d choose laboriously to bear 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread, 
Than reign the sceptred monarch of the dead.’ 


Discouraging thoughts, it must be owned, for those who might be dis- 
posed to emulate the ‘ goddess-born’ in a preference of glorious and 
early death to long and ignoble life. But how tax the old necrologist 
with inconsistency, when the error from which it springs is flagrant in 
every part of our own experience? Our senses and our judgment are 
alike deceptive in the matter of proportion. The present is exorbitantly 
aggrandized by our ignorance and weakness, as external objects are some- 
times magnified by the very circumstances which narrow and limit the 
observer’s horizon. When the field of human knowledge was restricted 
to a few inlets of the Mediterranean, and ten long years might be wasted 
between Ilium and Ithaca, the world seemed, no doubt, illimitable, and 
its affairs acquired a corresponding interest and importance. In such a 
state of things, the strife of two neighboring villages unsettles the uni- 
verse. The rant of Dryden’s Almanzor, a little altered, becomes appli- 
cable, with scarcely a paradox; and Homer’s contemporary might say : 


‘My world is great because it is so small.’ 


It is only when the prophetic eye of Columbus has measured the entire 


orb that he is qualified to announce to King Ferdinand and whomsoever, 


it may concern, that the earth, of which we made such vast account, is but 
‘a very little thing.” And as steam and electricity encompass it more and 
more with their space-annihilating agencies, we of the present day seem to 
feel it dwarf and dwindle beneath our feet. It were well if we corrected 
certain other impressions in conformity with this result. From the illu- 
sions incident to his false point of view, the Greek might well over-rate 
the importance of his narrow stage of being in its relations with the 
whole and with the future, and fail to recognize in Hades the invisible, 
the deep significance of Hades the infinite and eternal. Our more ad- 
vanced post of observation, commanding wider views in every direction, 
should enable us to reiidjust the balance, and to remove the centre of 
interest far beyond the orbit of a world which seems to shrink as we 
explore, and vanish even while we look upon it. To catch the parallax 
of our true position in the universe; practically to learn the subordination 
VOL, XLII. 31 
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174 Think and Work. [ November, 
of the visible wi transitory to the invisible ‘iil stsenanoanilin were, per- 
haps, the highest lesson and result of that progress, on account of which, 
for so many other reasons, we are accustomed to congratulate and exalt 
ourselves. 

In the mean time, and Jimiting our views entirely to the present, there 
seems room to question whether the result has been altogether so favorable 
as we might at first imagine. Looking mainly to progress and advance, we 
have naturally acquired the solicitude and impatience incident to a state 
of expectation. We slight the present in an eager anticipation of the 
future, and lose the sense of actual convenience in the feverish struggle 
not so much to maintain as to augment it. We put our happiness 3 in 
abeyance, and, with a magnificent estate in possession, live on the alms 
of a dazzling but tantalizing reversion. The first ages, it would seem, 
were too much occupied with to-day to be over-anxious about to-morrow. 
They had not yet organized the toilsome march of improvement, but 
bivouacked, as it were, upon a newly-discovered coast, from which the hot 
sun of experience had not drunk up all the mists that gave illusion and 
magnitude to surrounding objects. Like blind Orion, they turned their 
faces toward the morning, little dreaming of that star of empire which 
has held its course so steadf: wstly toward the west. They looked for wis- 
dom, and beauty, and science, to Egypt and Syria, where Hercules had 
already planted the Hesperian pillars between which the human race was 
to defile in its long and wearisome pursuit of riches and power. 
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Tuy onward path, O Man! 
Winds not through pleasant valleys, by cool streams, 
Nor by the shores that southern breezes fan, 
Nor through a land of dreams: 





But up steep mountain-sides, 

And over rocks, and brakes, and fields of snow, 
And burning deserts, and bright, faithless tides, 
With hidden bones below. 


Straight as the faithful steel 
Points where the pole-star shineth o’er one spot, 
Tread onward toward the light, through woe or weal: 
The path-way turneth not. 


Let thought be in thine eye, 
And from thy brow the dew of labor start ; 

And let the love of what is pure and high 

Be strong within thy heart. 


So shall the rugged way 
Be pleasant, and a grassy path become ; 

And, brightening onward with each well-spent day, 

Reach to a quiet home. 













































A Morning Memory. 


A MORNING MEMORY 








Tuere are memories of thee, dearest, 
When the tuneful breath of morn 
Stirs the flowers that cluster nearest, 
Lifts the tassels of the corn: 
Then the olden spell returneth 
On the magic of that tone; 
Then my heart within me burneth, 
And | find myself alone. 


It. 


’Mid the summer-flowers, dearest, 
Thou art with me all the day ; 
Still thy foot-step’s traces linger 
By the fountain’s silvery play ; 
Still I weave the early roses 
In a garland for thy brow ; 
Then my heart within me burneth — 
But it beateth lonely now. 


Til. 






Sweeter than the summer, dearest, 
Than the song of fount or birds, 
Was the echo of thy laughter, 
Was the music of thy words. 
In the pleasant autumn-weather 
Waved the blossom, sung the bee, 
But thy step upon the heather 
Was the sweetest sound to me. 


Iv. 


O beautiful! O dearest! 
I loved thee, and I prayed 
For the lightening of thy burdens 
And the lifting of thy shade. 
Now thou whisperest in answer: 
: ‘Here no sorrow can molest ; 
Here the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.’ 






v 






O beautiful! O dearest! 
Still I think of thee, and pray 

That for me the dawn may brighten, 
And the shadows flee away. 

If in winds, and flowers, and summer, 
Thou art present to my heart, 

Give me still the greater blessing 

To behold thee as thou art! 
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AND MOUNTAINS. 


Now laissez aller, grim, graceful, courteous, and atrocious readers; 
we are on the threshold of a grand ball — one of the old kind, that 
flourished ere the “age of chiv alry” was past, and the ‘ ‘ glory of 
Europe” gone; a specimen-ball, where you will find a belle assemblée of 
knights, nobles, damas, and demireps. The Almanach de Gotha will, I 
promise, herein be illustrated as richly as was the Almanach des Gour- 
mands at our recent dinner. 

It is high Carnival throughout the Kursatt. At ten, the ball is to 
open. From eight to ten the influx is incessant, and every saloon except 
the ball-room is thrown open to the ‘crush? During an hour the com- 
pany will promenade for the purposes of recreating ‘themselves and cri- 
ticising others. The tables de jeu, as you perceive, are in full operation. 
Roulette is whirling in its eddy- -fying career, while Napoleons meet a 
Waterloo in every turn of Fortune’s wheel. 

Sunday here is sacred to Euterpe. The pantomime of sound is uni- 
versal ; never are bassoons more eloquent, nor violins and voices less self- 
contained, than on that day of unrest. The music is never finer, the 
tables are never piled so high; the mirrors never reflect fair faces in 
more profusion; and the Salle des Fleurs is Fairy-land. But on Thurs- 
day night Lady Terpsichore too steps in, and feet establish an harmonious 
relation with ears and eyes; and now, if ever, you will see Bapen-Bapen 
in all its glory. Even now, while the music soars and pours above us, 
sweet, passive reader, I will once more play cicerone to your unwilling 
soul. : 

I am about to present you to some highly-respectable company. Art 
and nature both have, to your new friends, been far kinder than Dame 
Fortune. They are the Zingarellas of refined life—the female Caglios- 
tros of modern Europe. From various parts— from gay Vienna, from 
graceful Tuscany, but chiefly from Imperial Paris — they asse -mble. 
The fairest of all industriels are they to this industrial Fair of Fortune. 
‘The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, and these are of them.’ 

Since the days when the Pythian and Nemean Games gathered to- 
gether the grace and glory of Greece, history has sought in vain for such 
conventions until Baden arose. Little did the proud Roman dream that 
the land of his bold invasion, the home of the savage Dacian, would 
one day erect a parterre of pleasure before whose airy elegance even his 
own grand Coliseum was destined to appear like a vulgar pretension. 
Yet such a parterre is this. By the vision of St. Anthony, ’tis a dis- 
tracting sight! What is wanting, to complete a world’s ccnvention ? 
Here are games, of lucre and of love. Family retinions are here ap- 
pointed as upon the Grecian ground. It is the rendezvous of delegates. 
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Matehes are nti vabiitens intimes are cultivated. The Croesus comes 
to appeal to his fortune ; the penniless, to appeal to his craft. Hearts 
are joined, and sometimes hands. The musical delights of Vienna, the 
costly luxury of the smoke-domed city of the Thames, the mercurial 
gallantry of Paris, the picturesque pleasures of the Bosphorus’ Queen, 
the soft, artistic ease of the Italian cities — all these elements, combined 
with a dash of pastoral rose-water, meet to compose the charm of BADEN. 
And in this most aristocratic of countries, motley is the common wear; 
for in no other part of the world does society flourish on such a rank 
shrub level. Here they are, at it again; barons, barbers, actors, artistes, 
ambassadors, mountebanks, counts, conjurers, dancing-men, princes, 
poodles, pet-monkeys, prelates, pedlars — la lie and Uélite of creation, 
drawn together in a heterogeneous vortex. 

But place aux dames. Our regards, at present, are for the harem- 
scarem, rankless ranks. The Cyprian phalanx advances. 


STARLET PATS 


In that phalanx there are superior spirits. First and foremost comes 
the invincible Lionnz. She is a faultless monster, making the meat she 
feeds upon; and that meat is—fools. Her pretensions are herall. She 
would be Queen-Bee in that bright hive of animation, and have the 
drones do reverence. Her qualifications for the eminence to which she 
aspires are usually beauty, brains, and an overpowering mien, which 
bears down opposition. Her heart is ever set upon appropriating the 
Lionnr’s share of attention, admiration, and spoils; she desires that her 
attachments should prove rather extensive than strong. Greedy of 
money and power, because of their joint result, the policy of Machiavel, 
administered by Metternich, was full as serupulous as her small scale tac- 
tics, as she brings her masked battery to bear against the hearts of the 
heroic; and from a combination of charms and attributes such as hers, 
failure can rarely ensue. Her temperament is, as might be supposed, 
elephantine. ‘Marble to receive, and wax to retain, the organ of love 
is but faintly developed in her cranium. Love-suits she tries on and off 
like gloves; but as to receiving a shaft from Cupid, it is a catastrophe 
too dreadful to be wantonly encountered. To judge of the passion from 
its effects upon her suitors, she is undoubtedly right: a flirtation with 
her is as ruinous as an embrace from the statue of Phalaris. 

Baven is no place for old maids or cold maids. Here comes a panto- 
mimic piece of perfection—a gentle creature whose face is the very 
vignette of the Kursall —the first and prettiest that greets you. ‘ Pert 
without fire, without experience safe”—Jooking askance at every body, 


she is intent on no one except her own dipping, cringing, curtseying, 
self-loving self. 
‘I KNow a maiden fair to see; 
Take care! 
She is fooling thee.’ 


For, with all these ‘outward and visible signs of an inward spiritual 
grace,’ she is endowed with a Gaul’s sagacity in mundane things. She 
captures a dupe: then hers the pageantry, his the contingent supply. 


‘Age cannot wither, nor custom stale, their infinite variety.’ 
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Is Coelebs melancholy or tensile. as men are nept to grow, from too long 
vegetation on the barren heath of bachelorhood? Then behold this 
petite chatte who strolls @ pas tardifs et lents along the river's edge, look- 
ing for all the world like a pensive soul who, weeping, seeks her mate. 
The ‘ Lost Pleiad’ hung not more aloof than she, as she moves embalmed 
in primal freshness and seeming modesty, as in guimpure; breathing 
‘all Hackman’s sorrows and all Werter’s woes,’ and ever and anon 
elevating her large imploring eyes from beneath lashes that sweep her 
cheeks like dark foliage over water; eyes suffused with the vaporous 
splendor of a sea-sunset. 

My dear Ceelebs, don’t you think that a little farther acquaintance 
would make her a new Heéloise, and you the happiest of men? She is 
the most treacherous of them all. As an Eolian harp exhales the sum- 
mer-wind, so breathes she song and sentiment; and as mermaids are 
destructive to the peace of mariners, even so are singing-women the 
Circes of travellers. 

The lacerated heart of Mile. Cynrarz Cerusr —the feelings not to 
be described by inanimate words — the affection never to deviate, never 
to die away; the compunction and anguish, the utter lambkin-ness of 
soul, which she declares are the most unreal and transitory sentiments 
that ever made man play the moon-calf—or the devil. Hers is a 
hyacinth heart, which seldom puts forth perceptibly until the height of 
the season; nor lasts longer than during the protracted: space of two 
weeks’ inflammatory we ather. One faint exhalation, and it again crisps 
in its corsets. 

Or is Ceelebs fond of fun? Then let him boldly plunge amid the 
swarm of fire-flies, stingless and unstung—if he can. Let him select 
this gay cherub with the golden, glancing eyes, and a soul like a musical- 
box that is always wound up. How plump and pleasant! How full 
of skylark and scandal! How gently wayward and excruciatingly vola- 
tile! And yet she is only one of a hundred who can sparkle and 
crackle, and lighten and brighten, like herself, provided it be at another’s 
expense. Are you a favorer of the chrysalis style? Le voici! a brow 
that, in its flitting mutability of expression, can change in a moment 
from noon to night. Ditto her disposition. She had a nice little heart 
of her own once; but by dint of constant piecing and dividing, it is now 
reduced to asad bit of mosaic. It is difficult to say which is the greater 
pity ; that a mere creature should wear so seraphic a guise, or that one 
so unquestionably an angel in aspect should ever prove an insect. 

But another flower of French fragility appears. She unites a beau- 
teous bldom to her languid air; a very ‘love in idleness’ would be her 
floral name. “Celebs and Benedict are both taken with those lustrous 
eyes. Is it not astonishing how well a Frenchwoman can juggle with 
her eyes? Compare these two sets of brilliants. Zvrre has orbs that 
witch and watch like stars, ’t is true; but they would not be so dangerous 
if in the custody of another. It is her unrivalled management that 
makes them so eminently effective ; as a fencing-foil may, wiel ded by an 
expert hand, outvie the prodigies of a Toledo blade. 

But Leonie’ s unmuffled eyes are fire-arms, which would be perilous 
in any one’s custody. It is but necessary to take aim, and away they 
flash, and blaze, and burn. Their balls shoot to the heart. 
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Here are artistes ae the Opern Comique ila the V hill some 
sailing under their proper colors, others acting a part, even upon this 
stage. Little Jotyor plays da fausse noble, to the vast edification of 
green-horn crowds; and, at first sight, all seem disposed to accord her 
the title of Marquise DE FoLtevitte, in whose dignity she instates her- 
self. But softly! the lion’s skin is not so cunningly worn but that you 
may detect the tip of the betraying ear. In all her courtly apparel 
there is a je ne sais quoi of affectation and indelicacy that reveals the 
fillette. Note, and you will discover that her assumption of rank is as 
inappropriate as were the robes of dignity on Portia and Nerissa. 

The frequency and intimacy of relationship at Baden is inexplicable. 
All these light ladies, in their migratory flight hither, are accompanied, 
like storks, by their parents or chaperons. The number of accommo- 
dating mammas, who exert no shadow of control over their precious 
charges — of oncles postiches — of taciturn aunts and attentive cousins — of 


erotic brothers, in whom no ray of family resemblance can be traced — ex- 
ceeds all computation. But 


‘Vive l'amour, vive la compagnie!’ 


says the song: appearances must be preserved at any cost. 

It is not for me to advise Celebs. I have merely designated some 
objects not noted in the Guide-Books. Celebs must take care of him- 
self. Life has been compared to a troubled sea; it is not here that the 
calm occurs. Man has, at best, but the alternatives of immersion into 
the Martsrrom oF Marrimony, with its distracting cares; or of con- 
signment into the Bospuorus or BacHELoRs — the portion of the sacked. 
Celebs has his choice. Let him either take his irretrievable plunge, in 
conjunction with the nymph who has bewitched him; else make his 
sullen quietus in gurgling solitude. 

O PARIS! PARIS! pLeasure-errptep City or tHe Serve! 
Ophir of delights! The Wonderful! the Only One! How widely hast 
thou spread the inevitable bright snares by which our souls are trapped! 
Earth and ocean thou hast colonized with thy missions of merriment; 
wherever thy spirit has gone forth, thou hast made martyrs to the cause 
of BaGATELLe! 

So then, wide-eyed reader, have you caught a glimpse into the Mys- 
TeRIES? More than this it is not permitted to reveal. You have seen 
fair frailty ‘sleeking her soft-alluring locks’ as you approach ; you have 
seen the struggle who shall be Sirius of the summer; you have seen the 
ambrosial cash ‘used and abused, but never refused ;’ you have seen 
some people united without union; you have seen others united virtually 
but not virtuously; you have seen people who are afflicted with more 
head-aches than heart-aches; you have seen that erratic angels, like 
comets, have queer customs. Love in a cottage is, to their more eupho- 
nious taste, love in lodgings. Their fate is in their own temper; they 
are irresponsible, and all- “responsive. Their roseate aspect is rarely dashed 
with blue. The prosopopeia of pristine purity is hardly enshrined in the 
mercurial play of their fair features ; still, says their apologist, they appear 
so unconscious of derelictions, as to be readily forgiven. But they have 
received their stamp in the Gilded, not the Golden, Age. 
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‘Observe your jeune when he aide your arms,’ says Rousseau; and 


the advice is highly to be approved of here. The fact is, fair lady, if 
your knight cannot immarble his emotions, don’t trust him in this land 
before the waters of matrimony have rolled over him with their petrify- 
ing flow. 

“And now, peruser of this satin sketch, I leave you, like a good Sama- 
ritan saint as you are, to your painful ruminations upon the lax morality 
of society. 


Se eae 


es 


Wits MY MOTHER, WORLD. 


Te at eet 


I. 


Deat gently with my Moruer, World! 
Her days are in the yellow leaf, 
And time with her is growing brief; 
She is not now what she hath been: 
Her eye hath lost its glowing sheen 
The rose is faded from her cheek, 
And life’s dark stream grows faint and weak: 
The forms which walked with her of yore 
Come back again, oh, nevermore! 
Deal gently with my Moruer, World! 


II 


I was not favored by thee, World! 
Oh, life was dark, e’en from my birth, 
And I have tired long of earth; 
But now I know mine hour is come, 
And I shall soon be going home: 
I feel the death-damps on my brow, 
But, Wortp, I do not blame thee now! 
Though thou hast been unkind to me, 
I cast no harsh reproach on thee: 
My boyish dreams have passed away, 
But with my dying-breath I pray, 

Deal gently with my Moruer, World! 


SO te de ce ea ee is a eee ee ee 


Ilt. 


Spare her in your sorrows, World! 
I was her favorite, darling boy, 
Her earthly hope, her spirit’s joy. 
Gop only knows I loved her well — 
How much, no language now can tell. 
But I am fallen in my prime, 
As leaves in early summer-time, 
And when my soul shall leave its clay, 
Her last fond hope will pass away: 
Then, in my deep despondency, 
This dyi ing “boon I crave of thee: 

Deal gently with my Moruer, World! 

Washington, (D. C.) 
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A rroor is coming down the hill, a troop from down the vale: 

To see those bannered hosts had turned an arméd foeman pale; 
Alvila’s streets are thronged with men of bold and haughty mien: 
A sight like this, I wot full well, ’t is long since she has seen. 


The seaffolding last night was raised; to-day the throne of stat 
Is planted high above our heads — say, whom does it await? 
Our feeble king is far away, within his palace-hall, 

Trembling with every passing breeze, and every light foot-fall. 


They come, they come! from out the gate, a thronging multitude; 
Gentle and simple crowd along, the courteous and ‘the rude: 

The peasant leaves his vineyard-side, his good knife in his hand, 
The noble spurs his charger on, and grasps his shining brand. 


Aha! there’s treason here to-day: Vittana heads the throng; 

Toledo’s bishop rides amain, the arméd band among: 

There’s dark revenge in both their hearts; bold words ny seem to say ; 
Oh, dearly our Castile shall rue the gathering of to-day! 


See, see above! the throne is filled —a moveless figure there ; 
But Heyry’s sword and Henry’s crown the statue seems to wear: 
A sceptre fills the stony hands, as palsied as his own 

Who rules above our own Castile, a cumberer of the throne! 


The crowd was all around the plain: they throng the centre now, 
And hushed is every rabble shout, and every whisper low, 

While one reads out, with bitter tone, the doings of the day, 
The tyranny and lawlessness of Henry's hated sway. 


And as they tremble on the ear, rings out their shout again : 
‘Castile and our Atpnonso! and success unto his reign!’ 

Toledo’s bishop fiercely springs up to the statue’s side: 

(Ah! thought he not of other days, when Heyry fed his pride?) 


He tore the crown from off the brow; Piacencta grasped the sword; 
Vittena flung the sceptre down, with many a bitter word: 

Parepes and his brother-counts tore off the robe of pride, 

While ALacanrra’s master joined his monarch to deride. 


And then the young Atpnonso is borne upon the plain; 

The gallant boy is guarded by a gay and lordly train: 

They lift him to the vacant throne, before him low they bow: 
‘Atpnonso and Castile!’ rings out the shout from high and low. 


Oh, woe is me, disloyal knights! and woe is me, Castile! 

A brother’ s blood shall bleed for this, beneath a brother’s steel, 
And days of storm shall cloud our sky, and dim its sunny ray: 

Long shall Castile’s broad borders rue the gathering of to-day ! 


eta ee ne Ae tae Se OE eee ae 
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One evening, while sitting in my room before a pleasant fire, enjoying 
myself smoking a fine ‘ regalia,” and listening to my room-mates, 

















C and L——, playing the good old song of ‘Home, sweet home’ 
on their flutes, I was suddenly awakened from the deep reverie into 
which I had been thrown, by C—— stopping short at ‘Home, 
sweet ——,’ and exclaiming: 

‘Harry, let us go up to Portland in our boat; it will be a fine trip, 
and it will give pee opportunity of seeing the scenery of the 
‘Columbia.’ ’ 


‘And will also give you an opportunity of seeing a certain young lady 
with pretty black eyes, that you fell in love with last winter, notwith- 
standing the coldness of the weather,’ I exclaimed. 

‘What!’ drawled out L ——, ‘you do n’t mean to say that C —— is 
in love? Take my advice, C , and wait until you go back to the 
vastern states ; there are no girls on this side of the continent worth 


having. If I ever get back to my comfortable home in the east, you 
will never catch me coming out here again.’ 

‘Your ‘comfortable home!’ eh?? I cried. “W hy, you would complain 
of being uncomfortable were you surrounded by all the luxuries of this 
life. Ill set all the girls in the Territory against you, if you utter 
another such libel against them as you have just spoken !’ 

‘Well, said L , ‘I will not argue with you about it, for it would 
be a waste of time to try and convince a man that is in love that his girl 
is homely; but for the sake of pleasing you I will assist in pulling the 
boat up the river.’ 

‘Thank you, L ; [ll drink your health in a brimming glass of 
champagne, when we arrive at Portland, and wish that you may be 
comfortable some of these days,’ said C ——. 

‘Well, if you get four men to pull our boat Up, j you may count on 
your fr iend Harry as a cabin-passenger, for I vow I'll not pull a hundred 
and fifty miles to see any girl, be she the ‘fairest of the fair, ’ 

‘I’ve got all that arranged,’ said C ‘There are three men in 
the village who wish to go up, and will willingly work their passage ; 
L—— will make the fourth, so we will just have enough to make it 
pleasant.’ 

‘ ‘I am one of you, then: any thing for a change of scene. Now that 
all is arranged, let us go to bed. In the mor ning we will get the boat 
fixed, and the provisions put up for the cruise, and then adieu to this 
gloomy place for a time.’ 

As soon as old Sol burst his way through the thick clouds that lined 
the morning horizon, we arose, and after eating our breakfast, proceeded 
down to the boat, and commenced overhauling her, preparatory to our 
cruise. Sails were repaired, seams caulked, and a coat of paint was put 
on her, to make her look worthy of the girl in honor of whom she was 
named. While the paint was ‘drying, we collected our guns, ammuni- 
tion, and other baggage, and saw that every thing was in order for any 
emergen¢y that might occur. 
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, in the mean time, had Sen ane a committee of one to 
prepare the provision ; and he was now filling the lockers of the boat 
with ‘provant’ enough for a six months’ voyage. After two days had 
elapsed, every thing ‘being i in readiness, we launched our little ex aft, and 
started on our way. 

It was a beautiful morning when we started. The sun had just ap- 
peared above the tops of the surrounding hills, and scarce a breath of 
air disturbed the glassy surface of the bay. 

Scarce an hour had elapsed, however, before a long and heavy swell 
began to set in from the ocean, breaking on the shores of the bay with 
a dismal sound that foreboded a coming storm. 

‘Harry,’ said C , ‘we are going to have a heavy blow. I never 
heard the rollers sound in that way before, but that we were sure to have 
a gale afterward; and look, how the swell is increasing! We must get 
out of this place, or it will be dangerous in this small boat, with these 
men that never before pulled in rough water,’ 

‘Give way, boys!’ I said, ‘and let us get out of the rough waters of 
the bay before the storm comes on. If we can get into the river, the 
wind will be fair, and we will soon reach Astoria; but if it should catch 
us in the bay, we will have a hard pull to get out of it before night.’ 

The breeze, in the meantime, had increased, and a tremendous roller 
was breaking on the sand-banks in the bay and alovg the shores; and to 
make it worse, a heavy fog set in, and shut out the land from our view. 
We however made good progress, the tide being in our favor. Our 
little boat was jumping about like a duck, now far down between two 
huge rollers, now on the top, amid the froth and spray, and then down 
again; and so we kept going for an hour or more. 

The roar of the breakers had increased to such an extent that we 
could scarcely hear one another speak, and I began to fear we were 
getting too near the spit of sand that makes out from Chinook Point, 
and was turning the bow of the boat more seaward, when L cried 
out for me to look behind. I turned around, and there, rolling along, 
and threatening to engulf all before it, came a huge white-capped roller, 
foaming, and hissing, and presenting a perfect wall of waters, ten or 
twelve feet high. I had hardly time to ery out for the oarsmen to give 
way for their lives, and turn the boat so that it would strike her fair on 
the stern and give her a chance to rise with it, when it reached us, and 
taking us up on the top of it like an egg-shell, it dashed us along with 
the speed of an arrow for a hundred yards, and then swept away to lee- 
ward, leaving us in a perfect caldron of foam. 

Every one drew a long breath, and looked at one another in astonish- 
ment at our escape. The rowers again bent to their oars, and in a few 
moments we found ourselves in comparatively smooth water — the roller 
having carried us over the Chinook spit into the smooth water between 
it and the shore: 

The fog now lifted a little, and we were enabled to see where we were, 
for the first time since the gale had commenced. We found that we had 
just made ten miles’ progress since we left, having reached Chinook 
Point; and that Astoria was but five or six miles off. We had, however, 
passed the most dangerous part of our journey, and were now in the 
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river, with : a + fair wind ; so, setting our sail, we dashed the waters aside 
hom the bows of our little boat, and sped on our way at the rate of six 
miles an hour. 


In an hour’s time we reached Fort George, or Astoria, as it is called 
more recently ; and after hauling our boat up on the beach, we proceeded 
up to the hotel, where we found ‘ the host,’ a jolly-looking Mynheer, wait- 
ing to receive us; and giving each of us a hearty shake of the hand, he 
led us into the house, where a large and cheerful fire and a hearty 
supper awaited us. 

Our long fast had sharpened our appetites ; and for a few moments we 
dealt vengeance or the contents of the dishes, and said nothing. After 
supper, we retired to our beds, thoroughly fatigued with our first day’s 
labor. 

We arose early the next morning, completely refreshed, and eager for 
our journey, but were somewhat disappointed, on going out of the hotel, 
to find that the heavy fog of the preceding day had become still more 
dense, rendering it almost impossible for us to proceed until the day 
grew older, and the fog cleared up a little. 

While waiting for the fog to clear up, we took a stroll around the 
little village, but as there was nothing to see, we soon got tired, and 
returned to the hotel. 

Astoria is the most miserable place in Oregon Territory. There are 
about twenty houses, and not more than one hundred inhabitants, 
about one half of whom are always drunk. There are two or three 
stores, principally supported by the farmers on Clatsop Plain. The 
largest is kept by Mr. Hensley, and seems to be doing a pretty good 
business. 

A detachment of United States troops, under the command of Major 
Hathaway, are stationed here. Their duties are not very arduous. 

About one mile farther up the river, the little village of Upper Astoria, 

or Adairsville, is located. It presents a much neater appearance than 
the lower town. It was located in the fall of 1849, by Gen. Adair, the 
Collector of Customs for Oregon. He has established the Custom-House 
and Post-Office here, thus bringing the principal business to his town, 
to the great chagrin of the lower townsmen. His family are with 
him, and he is determined to make Oregon his future home. 

After waiting an hour or so for the fog to clear up, and seeing that it 
was not likely to do so, we determined to proceed on our way, and trust 
to chance; so, giving our host a hearty shake of the hand, we jumped 
into our boat and started. 

The fog being so dense, we were obliged to follow the shore, for fear 
of losing our way; thereby causing us to go a great many miles farther 
than we should have gone, without making much on our way; for, at 
night, on pulling over to the north side of the river, we were surprised to 
find we were not more than ten or eleven miles from Astoria, having fol- 
lowed round the shores of a large bay shaped like a crescent, and nearly 
twenty miles round. 

As we pulled along the shore, we descried an old deserted Indian 
house, and as twilight was coming on, we determined to land and stop 
for the night. So, shoving our boat on shore, we jumped out, and after 
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hauling her up on the beach and securing her, we took our provisions, 
blankets, and guns, and made for the house. 

In a few moments, a large fire was blazing, and we commenced cook- 
ing our suppers and drying our clothes, which had become completely 
saturated by the fog. 

After eating our frugal meal, we wrapped ourselves in our blankets, 
and laid down alongside of the fire and were soon in a sound sleep; 
from which we were aroused about mid-night by a terrific scream from 
L , and the ery of ‘A panther! a panther!’ Every one was on his 
feet in an instant, with his rifle or pistol in hand, crying, ‘ Where? where ?’ 
in a terrified voice. L , in the meantime, was sitting on the ground, 
holding on to his blanket with the grasp of a vice, as if he was trying 
to crush something to atoms. He was a perfect picture of fright; his 
face covered with blood, his eyes almost out of his head, his dishevelled 
hair, and, in fact, his whole appearance presented a picture that a painter 
might have made his fortune from. 

‘Won’t some of you help me to kill it?’ he asked, in a terrified voice, 
as the animal under his blanket began to move, notwithstanding the 
tightness of his grasp. 

In a moment, our pistols were cocked, and we commenced turning 
down the blanket very cautiously, so that it should not escape, and that 
we might catch it alive, if possible. In a few moments the animal was 
visible ; and with one accord we sent up a shout of laughter, louder than 
was ever heard in that place before. 

A poor cat left by the Indians had returned from the woods, and not 
seeing us, (our fire having g grown dim,) had jumped from the roof of the 
house down in L ’s face, and he, awakening with a start, had caught 
her in his blanket before she could make her escape. His fears had 
magnified her into a panther, and were the cause of all the disturbance. 

After laughing at him for being frightened by a cat, we again com- 
posed ourselves to sleep, and slept soundly until late the next morning. 

When we awoke, the sun was shining brightly. The fog of the pre- 
ceding day, that had covered the landscape like the curtain of a panorama, 
was now lifted up, and the beauties of the scenery were disclosed in a 
most charming manner. After eating our breakfast, we replaced our 
traps in the boat, and shoved her into the water; and in a few moments 
the lusty strokes of our oarsmen were propelling our little boat along at 
the rate of five or six miles an hour. 

On looking around us to see our exact whereabouts, we found that we 
had encamped near Pillar Rock, (a singular rock, that rises like a column 
from the mid-channel of the Columbia,) just twelve miles from Astoria. 

The scenery on the north side of the river, as far as the eye can reach, 
is high and rugged. A succession of high hills, covered with immense 
forests of spruce and hemlock, with here and there an oak and cedar 
patch, extend along the north shore, and add an air of grandeur to the 
scenery around. In the middle of the river are a number of small, 
marshy islands, covered with flocks of wild-fowl, which, as we darted 
round the points of the islands, would rise from their feeding-grounds in 
countless numbers, and completely deafen us with their quacking and 
screaming. The river is between ten and twelve miles wide along here, 
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and for miles and miles it was covered with wild-fowl of almost every 
variety. The beautiful and graceful swan, the wild-goose, the brant, 
ducks of every kind, and other wild-fowl, too numerous to mention, are 
here. It is a perfect elysium for sportsmen. 

In a few hours we arrived at Mr. Burney’s landing, and making our 
boat fast to the shore, we commenced climbing up to his house, which is 
situated on a piece of table- land, about two hundred feet above the river. 
In a little time, we reached the top; and after giving orders for our 
dinner, we amused ourselves by rambling over his farm, and in admiring 
the se enery of the river as seen from this elevation. 

While we were here, the little steamer Columbia passed, on her way up 
the river to Portland. She is the first steam-boat that has ever made 
regular trips up and down the Columbia river. She is but little better 
than the first steamer that broke the waters of the Hudson ; and is, as 
she was, the fore-runner of a large steam-navigation. We were soon 
called to the house, where a smoking dinner of salmon and _ potatoes 
awaited us, and in a few moments we were hard at it, every one knowing 
that the less said, on such an occasion, the better. After eating our dinner, 
we paid our bill and descended to the boat, and were soon on our way ; 
having determined to stop that night at a saw-mill about fifteen miles 
farther up. 

As the sun began to sink toward the west, a heavy fog came over the 
river and soon wet us to the skin; but we still kept on our way, no wise 
daunted; and after two hours’ hard pulling, one of the men cried out 
that he heard the sound of saws at the mill, and away we went toward 
the place from which the sound proceeded. As we neared the place, 
we found we were mistaken, and that the sound came from an Indian 
lodge; though what they were making such a noise about, none of us 
could tell. We however determined to land, and see if we could find 
out from them where we were, as it had grown so dark that it was 
impossible for us to see the land one hundred opal away from the boat. 

As soon as the boat touched the shore, I jumped out, and groped my 
way through the bushes toward the house; where, on arriving, I was 
saluted by twenty or thirty curs rushing out and barking at me in a 
furious manner, causing C —— and one or two men to rush up from the 
boat to rescue me, “as they supposed from the noise made that they were 
ating me. 

After driving the dogs away, we searched for the door, and after a great 
deal of trouble, succeeded in finding it and effecting an entrance. Here 
the scene beggared description. Seated round the room in the form of 
a circle, were thirty of the most horribly ugly Indians I ever beheld in 
Oregon. A log was placed before each one of them, on which they beat 
an accompaniment to a song that an old hag was singing, as she danced 
round the fire in the centre of the circle. Two or three men were on the 
outside of the circle, poking furiously against the roof with long poles, 
and joining in the chorus of the song, which was something like this: 
‘To lada a-tora, to lada a-tora, to Jada a-tora—ough!’ Every now and 
then, a woman would rise and give a yell that would have frightened a 
timid man to death, if he had not seen whence it came. The dogs 
would bark and yell simultaneously with the Indians; and altogether, it 
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beat any thing I had ever read of. The witch-scene that Tam O’Shanter 
saw was nothing to it. 

After waiting a few moments to see if they would not stop, and find- 
ing that they had no such intentions, I made my way toward an old 
Indian who was contemplating the scene from his bunk with evident 

satisfaction, and asked him what was the meaning of the singing and 
acting. He looked very seriously at me, and replied that they were 
‘mommuking medicine, or, rendered in English, they were invoking the 
Derry to cure some of their sick by expelling the Devil from them. 

The Indians of Oregon believe that when they are sick, a little devil 
about as large as their thumb has entered in them, and is in the part 
affected ; and the only remedies they apply are prayers and songs to the 
Goop Derry. 

Having found out from him that the saw-mills were but two miles far- 
ther up the river, we returned to our boat, and left them in disgust. Ina 
little time we arrived at the saw-mills, where we remained until morning. 

Early the next morning we jump ed in our boat, and, assisted by a fair 
wind, speedily made our way up the river. The view of the land on 
either side of us was marred by a dense fog, accompanied by a drizzling 
rain, making it very uncomfortable for us. 

This day we reached about thirty miles farther up, and not being able 
to find a house where we could rest and get shelter for the night, we 
landed, and built a tent with our boat-sails and some blankets, which 
sheltered us somewhat from the driving rain; we however kept our- 
selves warm by the large fire that we kept burning all night. As one 
side of our bodies would get wet, we would turn over and expose the dry 
side to the weather while the other was warming; thus passing the night 
between fire and water. As the morning approached, the rains ceased ; 
and, as the sun rose aboye the hills, the fog rose from the river and 
gradually ascended toward the clouds, disclosing the scenery of the river 
for a long distance up and down. 

The scenery of the Columbia is much alike, though not enough so to 
make it appear monotonous. High hills, covered with dense forests, rise 
gradually from the river to the height of two and three hundred feet, 
and in some places as high again. In a few places along the river, high 
basaltic rocks rise boldly ‘out of the water to the height of two hundred 
feet, and reminded me of the Palisades on the Hudson river. 

Pieces of prairie and marsh-land are scattered about between the hills, 
and are almost all occupied by the settlers, who are fast locating themselves 
on every available piece of ground near the river. The sound of the 
‘ wood-chopper’s axe’ is heard on ev ery hand, and, in a few years, places 
that are now the hiding-haunts of wild animals will be under cultivation, 
and will be classed among the most delightful places on this ‘ Pacific 
slope.’ 

On jumping into our boat and pulling up the river a short distance, 
we were surprised and chagrined to find we had passed the night within 
a few hundred yards of a fine, comfortable-looking farm- house ; the fog 
of the preceding evening having hid it from our view. 

The brightness of the day, and the prospect of getting within a few 
miles of Portland by night, however, cheered us, and the men gave way 
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with a will; and about noon we arrived at ‘St. Helen’s,’ an embryo city, 
laid off on the south bank of the Columbia, where the lower mouth of 
the ‘ Willamette’ river empties into it. 

The situation is excellent for a large city, and the proprietors are san- 
guine in regard to its future greatness. We landed here and ate our 
dinner, after which we proceeded on our way until night, when we 
arrived within a few miles of the main entrance to the ‘ Willamette,’ 
where, espying the farm-house of an old friend, we shoved our boat on 
shore, and walked up to his house. 

He was astonished and delighted to see us, and after shaking hands 
with all the family, (some thirteen in number,) we sat down and rested 
ourselves while the old lady and her daughters were preparing supper. 

They seemed to be adepts in the culinary department, for in a very 
few moments we were invited to take our seats at the table. 

We needed no’ pressing to do this, the steam arising from the savory, 
viands having whetted our appetites to the extremest point; and we were 
soon at work with a will that none but a hungry man knows any thing 
about. 

I do not think I ever enjoyed a meal before as I did this. The most 
of us had eaten nothing but salmon and potatoes for a week past, and 
the spare-ribs, cabbages, and other dishes that constituted our supper, 
were apprecia ited, perhaps, better than they would have been at any other 
time, or under different circumstances. After eating our supper, the old 
lady cleared off the table and set it in the corner, C—— and 
L then produced their flutes and played, while the rest of us joined 
in a dance. 

At a late hour, we wrapped ourselves in our blankets, and were soon 
asleep; from which we did not awake until the sun was high on his 
morning course. We then bade our friends good-bye, and started for 
Portland; where we arrived in a few hours, and found numerous friends 
waiting to receive us, having learned from the captain of the steamer 
that we were on the way up. 

Our boat-men here left us, and we concluded to remain two or three 
days, and thén visit Fort Vancouver on our way down. Within one 
year’s time, Portland had increased three-fold in size and population. 
The axe had been busy in the woods, and where the forest stood one 
year before, a number of fine dwelling-houses and stores were erected, 
and a number of others were in process of erection, giving the town a 
very flourishing aspect. It bids fair to be the metropolis of Oregon. 

On the morning of the third day after our arrival, we bade our friends 
good-bye, and pulled down the river on our way to Vancouver. We 
reached there about two o’clock P. M., and after securing our boat to the 
beach, proceeded to the house of Captain 1——, of the army, whose 
acquaintance we had formed the year before. After exchanging our 
travelling garments for others of finer material and appearance, we 
entered the drawing-room among the ladies. There every thing put me 
in mind of home. His daughter Kate, the belle of Oregon, at my 
request took up her guitar, and played and sang some songs. I 
thought, as she sat on the low stool, with her guitar in her lap, and 
a strain of melody pouring from her lips, that I had never seen such a 
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lovely being. For foes years I bed been absent how my dieu and the 
only vocal music that I had heard was the hoarse voices of sailors, sing- 
ing on board of my vessel. The music that I now listened to, sweet at 
any time, was rendered trebly so by the recollections it stirred up within 
me. It was late that night ere I could get to sleep, and angels visited 
me in my dreams, and sung pzeans to lull my slumbers. 

The next morning, we strolled around among the buildings of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and visited the Governor, and others connected 
with the Company. 

Early the next morning, we started for home, where we arrived 


three days, well pleased with our trip up the Columbia. shéeresasill 
! 5 wow Oe BS es 
BY A COWLES 


Sur faded early, when her years were few, 
Like a pale planet from the morning- sky, 
Veiling her angel-bes auty from our view, 
3y the bright dawning of the life on high. 


The earth was decked in robes of beauteous green, 
And woods were vocal with the songs of birds, 

When that frail one no more with us was seen, 
Nor heard replying to our frequent words. 


We miss her musie when the morning calls, 
As something wanted to complete the day ; 
We miss her presence when the evening falls, 

For then we feel the most that she’s away. 


And yet how meet it was for her to go, 
Before the autumn-leaves grew sere again, 

To these fair fields which we may hope to know, 
Where clouds rise not, and summers never W ane! 


She died in softness like the wind-harp’s tone, 
Or far-off music on the evening-streams ; 
Passing without a struggle or a groan 
To the calm rapture of eternal dreams. 


She died in triumph: as the day went down, 
Her pure soul erossed unto the other shore, 
C hanging its mortal beauty for a crown, 
Fadeless and beautiful for evermore. 
Syracuse, (N. Y.,) 1853. 
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Si-ent and still the bleeding body lay, 

The earliest victim to Death’s fatal shaft; 
Earth from its contact fain would shrink away, 
And shuddered as it drank the gory draught. 
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And one stood by the corse, as in a dream, 

A hideous dream, foreshadowing years of woe; 
f His ’wildered stare lit with a frantic gleam, 
: As on the lifeless form it seemed to grow. 


The j jagged staff clutched with convulsive grasp, 
ae sinew y limbs defile d W ith drops of blood, 
Thick-breathing, like a man at dying gasp, 
With horror numbed, the Prima Murperer stood! 
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Silence was on the earth and in the air; 
The breathing world in terror held its breath; 

Life trembled the unnatural blow to hear, 

And cowered at the sudden reign of Death. 
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An awful silence reigned; but demon cries, 
Unheard by mortal ears, were ringing out, 

And ghastly forms, unseen by mortal eyes 

In ‘gla Inezs danced the blood- staine 1d earth about: 
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For Crime led on Remorse and fierce Despair, 
And Murder stalked around with blood-stained face, 
While black-ribbed Death sat in his ghostly chair, 
And seized the first-fruits of the human race. 
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The weapon dropped from his fear-palsied hand ; 
Hlis ears were tingling with a voice of dread, 
Proclaiming him a wanderer through the land — 
An outeast, with no place to lay his head. 
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The scathing fingers of undying Crime 
Traced an 1 enduring mark u :pon his brow, 
And forth he went, a wanderer, till Time . 
Should bid his head upon the green-sward bow. 
Cleveland, (Ohio,) June, 1853. 
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The. Story of the Peach. 


THE STORY OF THE PEACH. 


As I was on my way home to-night, I was tempted by the sweet looks 
of the fruit, and purchased a peach. A noble specimen it was, too; red, 
ripe, and rosy, it projected its round and inviting sides as if desiring 
nothing so much as to be eaten 

I took it to my room, and, placing it on my desk before me, I contem- 
plated it with much satisfaction. At last, in my pleasure I apostrophized 
it thus: 

‘O thou most beautiful fruit, my heart yearns toward thee. I worship 
thy sweetness, I adore thy lov eliness. How long hast thou been prepar- 
ing thyself for my lips. ‘Ever from thy birth hast thou been gaining in 
size and sweetness, and the labors of thy life-time are devoted to me. 
But perhaps I should not show thee gratitude; thou art insensible; thou 
canst not appreciate it.’ 

And then, suffering myself to gaze dreamily at the peach, I wandered 
off, imagining its his tory, and thinking of its education, habits, and way 
of living, until, at last, T was interrupted by a tiny, but clear and sweet 
voice, calling me by name. I looked around to see who called me in such 
unwonted tones, and discovered the peach nodding pleasantly at me. So 
soon as it saw that I was attending, it commenced: 

‘You would know my history, and you shall be gratified. In accord- 
ance with the custom of all biographers, I must first give you a sketch 
of my parentage. Iam of a good family; one that has been long cele- 
brated. My mother was taken from her home just as she had arrived 
at maturity, by an urchin who, being discovered in the abstraction, (I 
will not call it robbery, for such was my mother’s beauty, as she has often 
described it to me, that she might well have tempted an older person,) 
was fain to drop his ill-gotten booty, and seek safety in flight. As she 
had fallen in a grassy spot, she remained for a long time undiscovered, 
but was at last found, one morning, by the proprietor of the farm upon 
which she was born, But her beauty was gone ; from long exposure to 
the wind and rain she had wasted away to less than one sixth of her 
original size, and what little remained of her was rough and hard; and, 
from what she has since told me, Ishould judge that she must have been 
a pitable looking object indeed. But the good old man saw the germ of 
good that yet re mained, and care fully pli: aced her in his pocket, saying that, 
although he could expect to derive no benefit from her, yet his chil Iren 
might, and, therefore, she should be placed in a good soil, and every 
chance for improvement should be given her; and she was accordingly 
transferred from his pocket to an appropriate corner of his garden, a space 
of ground allotted for her especial benefit, and the hope was expressed 
that she might improve it. 

‘Grateful to the good old man for his kindness, my mother made every 
effort to meet, and, indeed, exceed his wishes, determined, if possible, to 
bring him a suitable reward. Thus, putting forth every effort, she soon 
became a comely tree, and in a few years had the gratification of present- 
ing the old man with her first-fruits, and hearing him praise the beauty 
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and sweetness of her dilien. Nor were emi children totally separated 
from her, for the good old man gave them a place near her, where she 
could be cratified ‘with the sight of their growth, and where she soon had 
the pleasure of seeing some of them about to become heads of families 
themselves. But, alas! the good old man died, and his son succeeded 
him. My mother’s grief was great at the loss, but oh! how much was it 
enhanced when she found how different was her new master! The demon 
of avarice was in his heart, and thus, year after year, did she find herself 
stripped of her children in their early youth. Long ere they were ar- 
rived at maturity, they were taken from ‘her, and packed i in baskets, to be 
bruised and torn in their j journey to a great city, where they were to be 
sold in the markets, to be handled by ‘yough and dirty urchins, to suffer 
every indignity. She clung to her children with all her strength, and 
refused to let them go. Sut, alas! she was weak; and when her master 
took her roughly by her arms and shook her violently, she could retain 
them no longer, and was forced to drop them one by one. 

*Onee, after she had been treated in this manner, she was grieved almost 
unto death, and for a time in her sorrow refused all sustenance, and thought 
she would never recover from the chilling blasts of winter. But with 
the spring came refreshing dews and pleasant zephyrs, and once more 
she rejoiced, put forth all her strength, and bloomed again. At this time 
I was born, and as I looked around me, I was rejoiced by the sight of 
many brothers and sisters. We passed the time pleasantly : ind grew 
rapidly ; we dallied with the soft winds, and the sweet night-dews came 
and kissed us. But, alas! there was soon to be a change. There came 
a few cold nights, then a frost. Our master, who was careless as well as 
avaricious, had left us exposed to its full fury, and all, except myself, who 
chanced to be snugly ensconced between two leaves, were killed. I here 
learned a lesson of patience and contentment; for, but the day before, I 
had been complaining of those two leaves as obstructing my view and 
shutting me out from light and warmth, and now they had saved my 
life. I soon had the grief of seeing my brothers and sisters wither and 
fade away, dropping off one by one until, at last, I was left alone. Al- 
though L felt keenly the loneliness of my situation, yet my grief was 
comp: paratively light, for I was yet too young to receive very lasting im- 
pressions. Not so, however, with my mother; her constitution suffered 
a shock from which it could never recover. She put on her mourning- 
robe of yellow, and seemed fast pining away. Perhaps she would have 
died then, had it not been that she yet had me to live for, but she never 
forgot to furnish me with sufficient food. I soon forgot the death of my 
comrades, or, at least, so far chastened my sorrow as not to neglect my 
own well-being. I lived only on the purest substances; I drew strength 
from the pure air and refreshing dews, and my mother furnished me with 
the purest juices of the earth. 

‘This was the happiest stage of my life, for though somewhat sobered 
by the evident sadness and sorrow of my mother, ‘yet I had no positive 
pain, and was far from being unhappy. One morning, I was startled by 
the sound of our master’s voice, comp laining, in high tones, of my mother, 
and evidently working himself into a passion, until, finally, he cursed her 
for her barrenness, and threatened her with being burned. This unkind- 
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ness plainly cut my mule to the hewshs I felt her tremble wielail as a 
sudden gust of wind swept by. Such ‘ankindness from one whom she 
had so long and faithfully served, must have served to hasten her end ; it is 
certain, at Teast, that from that time she pined away, until it seemed as if 
she uae not hold out long enough to allow me to attain my full growth. 
‘We were in this state when I felt that I contained within me the 
germ of a new life, which would enable me to continue my race, could 
it only be brought to maturity before I should leave my mother’s arms. 
I at once informed her of the fact t, and was rewarded with new supplies 
of nourishment, which soon made a vast difference in my personal ap- 
pearance as I grew apace. About this time, I came near losing my life, 
and for a short time much regretted my beauty, as it was that which 
came near bringing me to an untimely end. One day, when I had be- 
come abstracted in regarding my own beauty as reflected in the little 
stream upon whose bank my mother stood, I was aroused by human 
voices talking loudly, and, as I thought, mentioning myname. I glanced 
around and saw two boys: they were, ‘indeed, talking of me. Attracted 
by that very beauty which I had been admiring a moment before, they 
were now devising means by which to become possessed of me. 


I was 
soon assailed with a volley of sticks and stones. I clung closely to my 
mother, who, though unable to defend me, yet held me as tightly as _ 


could, and, when it was possible, interposed her own body and limbs a 
a shield ; and so, at last, the boys became tired of throwing stones, which 
were aimed with too little skill to bring me down, and thus one of them 
decided to ascend for me. Seizing my mother around the body, he soon 
rais:d himself to a level with me; then, placing himself upon one of her 
arms, he endeavored to reach me; but just as I was giving up my last 
- hope, my mother’s arm, weakened by age, fell broken and lifeless to her 
side, precipitating the boy into the stream below; and, thus discouraged, 
they left me once more in peace. I had suffered but little, although I 
received one wound, the sear of which you can yet see’ —and the peach 
turned her rosy cheek to give me a view —‘ but that soon healed, and I 
was profoundly grateful that it was no worse. 

‘But let us pass over a time. I was now arrived at maturity, and 
began to feel an inclination to leave the maternal arms. Ere [ left her, 
though, my mother gave me much advice for my future government, 
which it is useless for me to repeat, as it would be of but little interest 
to you, after which, gently loosing my hold, I fell to the ground. Here 
again I had a narrow escape, for T fell upon the bank of the stream, and 
should have rolled into the water, had not a friendly bush stopped my 
descent, and afforded me a shelter. I Jaid in this situation until the next 
morning, when I was aroused by the voice of my master, exclaiming : 
‘What a fine peach! will bring three cents in the market ! !? And, so 
saying, he at once transferred me to a basket which was filled with others 
of my species. We were covered tightly, and soon placed in a wagon 
and started for the city. On the way I suffered terribly, for, beside re- 
ceiving some severe bruises myself, I had the unhappiness of knowing 
that by my weight I was assisting to crush my fellow-creatures beneath 
me, and thus becoming an instrument — although an innocent one — of 
their destruction : indeed, it was a great won der that we were not all 
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ne ited, me was the heat of the dey, pan the Cightness with which 
we were covered : as it was, when we arrived at the wh: arf, and a new 
master removed the covering, he found nearly half of us so bruised as to 
be unfit for his use, and all such were unmercifuily thrown into the river. 
I felt sorely bruised, and momentarily expected the same fate; but it 
appears that | imagined myself in a worse situation than I really was, 
for my master soon took me up, exclaiming: ‘ What a beauty! it will do 
to put on the top of the basket.” We were soon packed up in baskets 
again, and I observed with surprise that those among us who were suf- 
fering the most from bruises, and consequently least able to bear such a 
fate, were placed at the bottom of the basket, while those who were not 
at all, or at least but slightly bruised, were placed at the very top, where 
there would no weight come upon them. I was wondering at this strange 
disposition, when [ heard one man call to another: 

‘*T say, Jack, be sure and get the very best ones at the top, for it will 
make them sell at least a shilling better.’ 

‘I blushed with indignation at finding myself made an instrument of 
deceit, but was forced to submit to the degradation, for, as you see, I am 
entirely helpless. 

‘We were again covered and placed in a w agon, and when I next saw 
the light, the basket in which I lay was standing i in a place that seemed 
to be filled with different kinds of fruit, but in which there was a most 
intolerable odor. There was a bloated and odious-looking old woman 
looking at us, and after she had ‘talked a while with our master, he drove 
on and left us with her. I was beginning to feel quite badly from the 
dirt I had contracted in my journey, and ‘therefore could but feel grate- 
ful to the woman when she took me up quite tenderly, and with a brush 
cleaned me very nicely ; after which she placed me in another basket 
which was already nearly filled with my companions who had undergone 
the same process. We were left but a short time to rest, however, for a 
man soon came and placed us on his shoulders, which we only left to be 
transferred to the board from which you purchased mz. 1 here observed, 
too, that our master was very particular to let us show our best side out- 
ward, so placing us that our bruises should be unseen by those passing. 
And here I must confess [ could not restrain a momentary vanity at find- 
ing myself placed alone, and seeing by a card over me that I was consid- 
ered worth twice as much as any r of my companions. But this vanity 
was but short-sighted, for on looking around me, I was reduced to a de- 
spair that I had not before felt. My whole life had been passed in fitting 
myself to continue my race; and thus, when I looked around me and saw 
nothing but stones upon every side, and when I considered that I should 
probably become the property of some of the many thoughtless urchins 
that I saw passing and glancing at me with wistful ey es — boys who, after 
gratifying themselves with my sweetness, would doubtless cast me care- 
lessly upon the pavement—then my fear and suspense were horrible. I 
can bear to die, so long as I may hope to live again in another shape, but 
to die and have that the end, is terrible. 

‘Of the many narrow escapes that I had during the day I will not 
speak, as I fear I am already tiring you with my story; but at last I saw 
you looking at me. I examined you closely, and thinking I saw that in 
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your countenance which promised me a kind reception, I put on my most 
enticing hues to induce you to become my purchaser, and you bought 
me. The rest of my history is known to you. I am ready now to give 
you all my sweetness, only asking in return that you will promise to give 
me that for which I have wished so long—an opportunity to perpetuate 
my race.’ 

She ceased as I gave the desired promise. The clock struck twelve, 
and I awoke. The peach was still in the same place: I looked at it a 
moment, and then—ate it. And as I placed the stone in my desk, I 
promised myself that when the proper season should arrive, it should be 
returned to the dust from which it came. 


O sweEt-voicep Evening! o’er whose starry eyes, 
Half closed in sleep, oid 

Night’s golden searf of glimmering moon-light lies, 

While sweet winds witch the woods with harmonies 
They eannot keep: 


What time the sun-set paints with molten gold 
Night's cloudy bars, 

And the soft mist of ocean, inland rolled, 

Seems with its white wings gently to enfold 
The thoughtful stars: 


Whether thou diest in the arms of Night, 
When, like a crone 

With hooded form, upon the mountain’s height 

She digs thy bed amid the lightning’s light 
With horrid moan: 


Or whether, in as wild a guise as this 

Thou wearest now, 
Thy sweet breath fades from the sweet wilderness, 
And not a cloud is near to shade the bliss 

Of thy fair brow: 


Oh! peacefully, like thee, when all is o’er 
In death’s cold sleep, 

May I pass hence unto that joyous shore 

Where they that trouble here shall come no more, 
And none shall weep! 


So, haply, they who mourn with tearful eyes 
Beside my tomb, 
Shall see bright thoughts in sorrow’s night arise, 
Like stars that light the way to Paradise 
Though death’s thick gloom! 
Utica, August, 1853, 
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Tue wreaths that deck the banquet-hall are flinging 
Their incense o’er the revellers below ; 

Alas! the hours their ceaseless course are winging ; 
And ere the blossoms shall have fallen low, __ 

The shadowy hand may tr ace along the wall: 

Away with feast and wine! —room for the bier and pall! 


Oh! let me sweep the heavens with glance up-springing, 
Learn each bright radiance, count the gems of night, 
And pierce my way up where the stars are singing, 
Past the sweet influence of our worlds of light, 
And only pause where angel-paths begin 
At that wide gulf ’twixt purity and sin! 


Give air! I pine here where the roof-tree waveth ; 
Give me the lands beyond the orient seas; 
My soul the ocean and the desert braveth; 
Oh! for a‘life to spend in toils like these! 
Vain! vain! that starry guard no mortal breaketh; 
The pilgrims’ gravg the desert path-way maketh. 


Sweet is the blending of two hearts together, 
The mutual trust, the fond and kind caress, 
When each has sworn to part and sunder never, 
But given their lives for blessing and to bless ; 
And when the light of childhood’s smile appeareth, 
That Home, half heaven within its bosom beareth! 


Vain! vain again! My Gop not here is dwelling, 
Though sweet to live caressing and caressed ; 
And eve n here the solemn voice is swelling, 
‘Arise!’ de part! ! for this is not your rest. 
Immorta! spirits ask immortal joy; 
Earth's purest gold has dark and dim alloy. 
Poor, lonely, fixed upon the bed of weeping, 
Day- light no longer greeting sightless eyes, 
Oh! what ean give C: ulm days and quiet sle eping ¢ 
Can even star-light o’er such gloom arise ¢ 
Yet hear a voice from that poor child of sadness, 
A voice of triumph and a song of gladness: 


My Saviour! thou art near unto the lonely ; 

‘Tuov givest light and glory to the blind: 
The veil of sense once rent from off the spirit, 

The bars onee broken which the soul confined, 
What matters it whence comes that ransomed spirit — 
From hut or palace — glory to inherit? 


Give me the water from those upper fountains! 
Give me the fruit of that immortal tree ; 
Take all the worldling’s wealth of gain and pleasure, 
And let me find my fulness all in Tuer. 
Their pinions droop, “when ours, first upward springing, 
Catch gales of Paradise, their courses winging. 





Journeyings in Spam. 
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SEVILLE is the most beautiful and interesting city of the Peninsula. 
Here the artist and the antiquary will find occupation for months; 
while for the mere pleasure-seeking traveller it is a most agreeable place 
of sojourn, as it affords more amusements and more comforts than are 
to be met with in any other part of Spain. 

The public promenades are delightful. Las Delicias, which extends 
along the banks of the Guadalquivir, is a charming spot, shaded with 
fine trees, and skirted on the left by the magnificent gardens of the 
Palace of San Telmo. On féte days and on Sunday evenings, this beau- 
tiful resort is crowded with promenaders and elegant equipages. Here 
the stranger may wander for hours, indulging in the pleasing study of 
Spanish beauty; for the Andaluza is what we would call the type of the 
Spanish woman. Large, dark, and sparkling eyes, a profusion of glossy 
raven hair, arranged in the most becoming style, harmonize well with 
the warm tints of her clear brunette complexion. Her form is slender 
and graceful, and in her walk and movements there is an indescribable 
grace, which enchants every beholder. What wonder if, in this en- 
chanted spot, love’s glances should shoot from beneath many a mantilla ? 
The scene is in unison with the softer passions of the heart: the air is 
filled with perfume; the heavens are cloudless, and the silvery Guadal- 
quivir glides noiselessly by. 

The Government Tobacco Factory is an immense edifice, situated near 
one of the gates of the city, which the stranger will not fail to visit. 
Here, five or six thousand hands are engaged in the manufacture of 
cigars and snuff, which are a government monopoly. In the lower 
story, the snuff-making is carried on by machinery worked by horse- 
power. Here the atmosphere is loaded with fine particles of tobacco 
from the grinding-mortars, which immediately set the visitor to sneezing 
most furiously, although the operatives appear to be entirely insensible 
to it. I could barely remain long enough to take a hasty survey of the 
various processes the tobacco is put through, before it is made into snuff, 
when I was obliged to make a hasty retreat to the open air. The second 
story of the building is devoted to cigar-making; where about four 
thousand women are daily engaged in rolling up the weed. Among 
this immense tribe, whose tongues moved a good deal faster than their 
fingers, I noticed many pretty, roguish-looking faces; but the greater 
part of them had a sallow, unhealthy appearance, owing, doubtless, to 
long confinement in a close, vitiated atmosphere. Much of the tobacco 
used in the manufactory is brought from the United States, which is 
mixed with the Cuba leaf, and the cigars are of very inferior quality. 
In fact, there are very few good cigars to be had in Spain, except those 
which are smuggled at the different sea-ports. 

Seville is the birth-place of Murillo; and here are to be feund some 
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of the | finest efforts of bis webu One room in the Museum is devoted 
to his paintings, where the lover of the fine arts may give himself up for 
hours to the study of his magical canvas. Here is a most lovely Con- 
ception, a favorite subject with Murillo, which he portrayed so often, 
and so exquisitely, that he obtained the name of £7 Pintor de las Con- 
cepciones. Here are likewise the Annunciation, the Adoration of the 
Shepherds, beside numerous other subjects, in his best style. Here, 
also, is the celebrated picture of the Virgin and Child, called Za Servi- 
leta, from its having been painted upon a napkin which Murillo carried 
away from the dinnér-table of one of his friends, by mistake. After 
some days, the napkin was returned in the form of a picture, very much 
to the delight of the owner. 

Seville is one of the most lively and animated towns I have yet visited 
in Spain. The people are gay and jovial, fond of the dance and song, 
friends of pleasure, and enemies of toil. 

It is here that we find the bull-fight in all its perfection. The Torrero 
and Matador are obliged to go through a severe course of training, at a 
school of Toromachia, vand to show much address, before they are allowed 
to appear before the public; ; for the people are too good judges to allow 
any bungling in a performance to which they have been accustomed from 
their infancy. The bulls used for the purpose are allowed to ran perfectly 
wild until they are old enough for the arena. They are then captured 
by tame animals, which are trained for the purpose ; yet the operation is 
not performed without great difficulty, and much danger to the lives of 
the captors. 

The day of a bull-fight is a grand gala-day; the whole town is in a 
state of uproar, contrasting strangely with the usual quiet which prevails 
in all Spanish towns. The stranger will not fail to be out early, to see 
the motley crowd of foot-passengers and vehicles, moving onward through 
dust and din to the amphitheatre. Pretty majas, in picturesque cos- 
tumes, shoot their dark eyes at you as they pass; dashing-looking majos 
rush by on their gaily-caparisoned horses; ladies of rank move on in 
their splendid equipages; while calesas, donkeys, and dogs, and foot- 
passengers of high and low degree, are all hurrying forward in one con- 
tinued stream toward the centre of attraction. These are indeed cosas 
de Espana ; and the stranger who is in their midst is apt to believe him- 
self sure enough in Spain. 

The amphitheatre of Seville is situated near the walls of the city, and 
is capable of containing from fifteen to twenty thousand spectators. Let 
the reader imagine himself one of them. At the appointed hour, the 
building reéchoes with a sweet strain of music from the orchestra. 
Presently, a large, massive door flies open, and a gay cortége enters the 
arena. At the head marches an alguazil, who advances toward the seat 
occupied by the alcalde, to receive from him the key of tie stable 
which contains the bulls intended for combat. This alguazil wears the 
ancient uniform of his order, which consists in a cap “of black velvet, 
ornamented with feathers, a closely-fitting black silk coat, and black silk 
net small-clothes, small cloak of black velvet, hanging from one shoulder, 
and large top- -boots. He is followed by a dozen torreros, dressed in the 
majo style, heretofore described, although much more dazzling in colors 
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and gold- centstibeny. After these come several picnics, evvuntiid on 
horse-back, and armed with lances. The ¢orreros and picadores now dis- 
perse over the arena; a flourish of trumpets is given, a large gate sud- 
denly opens, and an enormous bull rushes forth, amid the shouts of 
the audience. 

The animal gazes around upon the vast crowd, as if paralyzed with 
fear. A murmur of disapprobation is spreading through the crowd, and 
the word cobarde passes from mouth to mouth. But the attention of the 
beast is soon attracted to those immediately around him. The éorreros 
approach, and shake their red mantles in his face; his anger is aroused, 
he paws the ground with rage, shakes his huge head, and darts with fury 
at his foes. The excitement now commences in earnest. The agility of 
these torreros, in avoiding the bull, is really astonishing. They dodge 
from one side to the other, throwing out their red mantles, upon W hich 
the animal wastes his strength, at the very noment you would imagine 
the individual to be lost. W hen all their artifice fails, and they find they 
can no longer stand before the furious animal, they run with the speed 
of a race- -horse, and if too closely pursued, often leap the high barrier 
which separates the arena from the audience. When the animal is suf- 
ficiently excited, the picadores approach, lance in hand, to offer combat. 
This is the commencement of a cruel butchery. The poor animal 
receives numerous thrusts with the lance, which he revenges by goring 
the horse in the most shocking manner. 

It is now that the horseman shows all his address, by wheeling and 
jumping, and, when he cannot avoid the onslaught of the bull, by raising 
his leg, and inclining his body to the opposite side of the horse, so as to 
avoid the blow himself. ; 

It appeared to me that it would pain the most unfeeling heart to see 
these poor horses bleeding to death, with their entrails trailing on the 
ground, still obedient to the will of their rider, still courageous enough 
to face the infuriated animal. Sometimes the bull throws both horse 
and rider upon the ground, and rushes with fury upon his prostrate foes. 
When these deadly struggles take place, and the life of man and horse 
appear to hang by a hair, the audience become excited to the highest 
pitch. The picador g generally manages to fall on the opposite side, and 
thus leaves the horse as a barrier between him and the bull, and makes 
his escape unharmed, amid the cheers of the spectators. Should he be 
wounded, however, or gored to death, which is not an uncommon event, 
he is immediately carried out, and replaced by a new combatant. 

When the bull manifests no disposition to fight, a signal bing given, 
he is attacked with small arrows, armed with barbed iron points, which 
are thrust into his flesh. These cause exquisite pain, and the animal 
soon becomes furious. At this moment, a matador, armed with a long 
sword, approaches the infuriated beast. The bull prepares himself for a 
rush upon his enemy, but the latter dauntlessly draws near, an’, as the 
bull leaps at him, dexterously steps to one side, and endeavors, with one 
masterly thrust, to dispatch him. This unequal combat of one man on 
foot against so powerful an animal, excites the audience to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm, especially if the matador is dexterous, and i 
enabled to give the death-blow at the first pass. 
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W hie the thrust is pees it strikes no bene but glides ale 
the left shoulder directly to the heart — death is almost instantaneous. 
The furious beast, which a moment before was so full of life and energy, 
falls prostrate at the feet of his conqueror, amidst the deafening shouts 
of the multitude. A gay team of mules, ornamented with flags and 
bells, now enters the arena, and the prostrate animal is dragged out at a 
rapid gallop. 

When a bull runs from his adversaries, and cannot be made to show 
fight, he is doomed to a dishonorable Aesth. A long pole, armed with a 
sharp steel instrument in the shape of a crescent, is brought forth, and 
the animal is crippled by dividing the tendons of his legs; “and after he 
is thus maimed, an assistant approaches, and pierces the spinal marrow 
with a short dagger. This cowardly operation is considered beneath the 
dignity of a matador or picador, and is left for their inferiors. 

Eight or ten bulls are usually sacrificed at one exhibition, and as many 
horses are often gored to death before the crowd disperses, and the ap- 
proach of night puts an end to the bloody spectacle. 

Leaving Seville by the steamer, I descended the poetical Guadalquivir 
to Cadiz. For several leagues, the banks of this river are charming. 
Orange-orchards, with their golden fruit, are seen on each side, and the 
verdant hills are embellished here and there with beautiful little country- 
seats. But soon the country becomes flat, treeless, and deserted, save by 
the wild bull, who roams here unmolested, until required for the amphi- 
theatre. Toward evening, we approached fair Cadiz, which appeared to 
rise before us like a fairy city from the sea, its white palaces and towers 
tinged with the last rays of the setting sun. 

This once populous and commercial city is now lifeless and inanimate. 
The harbor is almost without shipping, the quays are deserted, and every 
thing looks like decay. It has few attractions for the stranger, and one 
is soon wearied with the dull monotony of the place. Sunday is the 
only day that the streets look lively, and ‘that the Alameda is fre: quented 
by those bright-eyed beauties w ho have a world-wide reputation. Wan- 
dering along the gravelled walks of the Alameda, or seated in some quiet 
nook | by the sea- wall, the stranger may pass many a pleasant hour in 
gazing upon those sunny faces of which Dofia Julia is the type. 

Xeres, the great wine-mart of Spain, is about twelve miles from Cadiz. 
Although this is a town of thirty thousand inhabitants, the streets look 
so deserted, at some periods of the day, that one might suppose it to be 
uninhabited. It is only toward evening that it appears to awake, and 
become somewhat animated. 

Xeres is surrounded by vine-clad slopes, which yield a wine much more 
appreciated abroad than in Spain. It is very interesting to visit one of 
those immense wine-bodegas, or store-houses, where thousands of butts of 
this precious liquor are regularly arranged on each side, like files of 
soldiers. 

Sherry-wine undergoes a variety of processes before it is fit for the 
market. Wines of different ages, different flavors, and different vintages, 
are mixed together, in various proportions, until a proper standard is 
obtained. This concocting of the wines devolves upon a very important 
personage, called the capataz, who is regularly trained to the business, and 
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passes his life among wine-butts, tasting and correcting, one by the other, 
according to his judgment. 

The consumption of sherry in Spain i is very trifling, as it is too strong 
for Spanish taste. Even the work-men in the ‘bodegas, who are surrounded 
with it all day, seldom touch it, but prefer a lighter wine called Mansa- 
nilla, which grows in a neighboring district. 

Returning to Cadiz, I took the ‘English steamer for Gibraltar. Em- 
barking at four o ‘clock i in the afternoon, at about mid-night the huge rock 
loomed up in the distance, and soon after we came to anchor off the 
town. 

Since the acquisition of Gibraltar by Sir George Rooke, in 1704, who 
found it garrisoned with only eighty men, the E nglish have been gradually 
increasing its strength by adding to the for tifications; and, although it is 
now considered impregnable, the works still go on. A stranger may 
oceupy his first day very well in inspecting the fortifications, which are 
built with a solidity to defy time and the enemy. On the second day he 
will procure a permit from the Governor to visit the galleries tunnelled 
in the rock, which are very curious, and are the result of immense labor 
and expense. Here, at every few steps there is a port-hole, cut out of 
the rock, from which points a huge cannon. These batteries are so 
much elevated, that they are more for show than use ; and, on the other 
hand, after one or two discharges, the smoke, which has no means of 
escape except through the port-holes, would be likely to suffocate the 
gunners. 

Gibraltar is a free port, and is a dépdt for the commerce of various 
nations. It is the head-quarters of the Spanish smuggler, who, notwith- 
standing the difficulties and dangers he has to encounter in the pursuit 
of his calling, carries on a thriving business. There are smugglers here 
of all grades. I was much amused by one of the inferior class of these 
worthies, in crossing over in a small steam-boat to Algeciras, a Spanish 


town on the opposite side of the bay. As soon as the boat shoved off 


from the mole, the gentleman untied a small bundle, containing a variety 
of articles, and with great composure began to stow them away upon his 
person. He first placed about half a dozen silk handkerchiefs under his 
shirt, then put away a dozen or more gloves in the sleeves of his coat, 
pulled up his trowsers, and filled his “boots with stockings, and, finally, 
stowed away about one hundred cigars in the red sash which he wore 
around his waist. On our arrival on the other side, I had the curiosity 
to watch our smuggler, to see how he would behave on landing. He 
did not manifest any hurry to get on shore among the first, and when he 
landed on the mole, lingered about among the officers, speaking familiarly 
to his acquaintances, and finally sauntered off deliberately, to disgorge 
his contraband articles in the back-room of one of the best shops of the 
city. 

The rock is principally formed of gray lime-stone, and, at its highest 
point, is elevated one thousand five hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. Its length from north to south is about three miles, and its cireum- 
ference, seven miles. A flat, narrow strip of sand, called the neutral 
ground, connects the rock with the main land, so that, at a distance, the 
huge mass looks as ii it were surrounded by water. Passing over this 
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narrow strip, the trav eller at once feels himself again in Rods. The sal- 

low Spaniard takes the place of the florid- faced Englishman, and the 
little village on the borders of the neutral ground has a dirty, uncared- 

for look, which contrasts badly with the order and cleanliness which pre- 
vail at Gibraltar. 

Gibraltar is a dull place for a stranger, and after he has visited the for- 
tifications, he will generally be glad to proceed on his journey. But, un- 
fortunately, it is not always i in his power to leave when he may desire, 
as the steamers which run between Cadiz, Gibraltar, and the Mediterra- 
nean coast of Spain, to Marseilles, only touch at stated intervals. I had 
eleven days in prospect before the arrival of the steamer; eleven days of 
ennui, which I endeavored to cut short by taking one of those small craft 
called a felucea, to Malaga. 

I made a bargain with the captain of one of these vessels, and had my 
baggage sent down to the mole, when suddenly a swift levanter com- 
menced blowing, which was a head-wind, and I therefore had my choice 
of remaining on the rock, or of running the risk of being out at sea, in 
an open boat, for three or four days. The choice of evils appeared to me 
to be about equal, but after some reflection, I decided to remain, and 
therefore packed off to the hotel again, bag and baggage. I passed the 
remaining days of my stay in wandering around the fortifications, scaling 
the rock to its flag-staff, and making excursions along the sea-shore, and 
over the neutral round into Spain. 

I also crossed over a second time to Algeciras, on the opposite side of 
the bay, which is an old town, conti ining about sixteen thousand inhabit- 


ants. What a contrast there is between this place and Gibraltar! 
In the latter place, the English have brought with them to a southern 
climate the English style of buil ling —small glazed windows, small 
doors, with brass knockers and door- -pli ites. Every thing looks ‘ stuffy 3? . 
while at Algeciras there are large portals, cool court-y: ards, immense win- 
dows reaching from the floor to the ceiling, without gl: azing, or any other 
contrivance to exclude the air. 


The streets of Algeciras, on ordinary occasions, are silent and almost 
deserted, and one is ren sinded, on every side, that he is within the pre- 
cinets of Spanish rule. On entering the grand plaza, I found it crowded 
with people. The church, which occupied one side of the square, was 
open, aud appeared to be filled to overflowing. I approached, and with 
some difficulty entered the building. where I found they were performing 
a Te Deum for the escape of the Queen from the attempt made upon 
her life a few days previous. There was a fine display of military present, 
and the music and singing were excellent. 

After having been chained to the rock, like a second Prometheus, for 
two weeks, the Spanish steamer arrived, and I took passage in her for 
Malaga; and Ido not remember ever to have left a place with less regret. 
Getting under-way at about eight o’clock in the evening, we reached 
Malaga the next morning at day light. 

Mal: ga is purely a commercial town, and more celebrated for its sweet 
wine and raisins, than for its literature and fine arts. It is said that the 
export of raisins amounts to one million of boxes annually. The climate 
of Malaga is said to be superior to that of Italy during the winter-season. 
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The city is open to the south, and sheltered on the north by a range of 
mountains whereby it is protected from the cold wintry blasts. There 
is a very excellent hotel here, which is much frequented by English invalids 
in the winter-season, where one will find many English comforts not to be 
had in many parts of Spain. Malaga has a very pretty Alameda, shaded 
with trees, and ornamented with a handsome marble fountain, where the 
higher classes promenade in the evening. The public buildings will 
hardly require any mention. The Cathedral is comparatively modern, 
having been commenced in 1538, and finished in 1719. Though a spa- 
cious edifice, it is devoid of architectural beauty, and contains no good 
paintings. 

The stranger should not leave Malaga without visiting one of the fac- 
tories of clay-figures. These little statuettes are made to represent majos, 
contrabandistas, bull- Sights, and other national characteristics, with a 
truthfulness to nature that is really surprising. The finish, the painting, 
and the expression, together with the anatomical accuracy with which 
they are moulded, excite the admiration of all. 

Leaving Malaga for Alicante, we stopped for a few hours at Carthagena, 
once a naval post of great importance, but now in a languishing condi- 
tion. The Marine Arsenal is on a Iz arge scale, but its basins, its docks, its 
foundries, and its rope-walks, are silent and deserted. Every thing ap- 
pears to be suffering from neglect, and an air of gloom hangs over this 
once important place. 

Leaving Carthagena, we experienced a severe levanter, and our steamer 
was ob lige d to put ‘into ‘the small harbor of Santa Pola after running about 
fifteen miles. We endured a penance of two days in this little port, 
being unable to Jand on account of the heavy sea running, or to continue 
on our voyage, owing to the severity of the gale. 

But the good and ‘the evil things of this life have alike theirend. On 
the morning of the third day of our detention, the wind abated suffi- 
ciently to ailow us to proceed to Valencia. Valencia is situated about 
three miles from its port, and [ was conveyed thither in a vehicle muchf 
used here, called a Tartana, which is nothing more than a cart without 
springs, covered with a round top, and having the bottom made out of 
a netting of ropes. Crack went the whip, and away flew the horse at a 
full gallop, over one of the roughest roads it has ever been my misfortune 
to travel; and the jolting was so great that I was obliged to hold on to 
the sides of the vehicle to steady myself. 

Valencia is the capital and chief city of its province, and contains a 
population of one hundred and twenty thousand souls. It is surrounded 
with tapia walls, and has eight gates, the towers and machicolations of 
which are extremely picturesque. The town, like all Moorish-built towns, 
has narrow and tortuous stre ets, and high, gloomy: looking houses. The 
Cathedral is one of the least remarkable in Spain, and appears to 
be a mixture of the Gothic with the Corinthian style, which harmonize 
badly. 

There are some very fine paintings in the chapels and sacristia by 
Sassoferrato, Juanes, and Ribera. The two latter were natives of Valen- 
cia. In the Relicario is the Santo Caliz, the cup used at the Last Supper. 
I believe there are several other churches which claim to have the cu 
but the Sacristan assured me this was the true one. 
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“ti the museo will be found a large collection of (atelians, taken prin- 
cipally from suppressed convents. A majority of them are poor, but 
among the number are several master-pieces by Pibalta, Ribera, and 
Juanes. 

The climate of Valencia is very favorable for invalids. In the winter- 
season the air is soft and balmy, while during the summer the heats are 
tempered by the sea-breeze. 

It is also. one of the richest agricultural districts of Spain. Under a 
system of artificial irrigation bequeathed by the Moors, this huerta, or 

garden, as it is called, produces a never-ending succession of crops. 

The Valencians are a much darker-looking people than any I have 
yet seen in Spain. They appear to be a gay, jovial, pleasure-loving race, 
but are said to be exceedingly fickle and treacherous. They are very 
prone to use the knife on the slightest provocation; and in no part of 
Spain are assassinations more common. While I was in Valencia, there 
were one or two murders committed in the street, and I was warned by 
my friends not to stray into any of the by-ways after dark. ; 

The costume of the lower classes is quite oriental. The men wear the 
sandal, with their legs naked, or covered with a kind of a gaiter, or stock- 
ing, without feet; pantaloons of white linen, made broad, and extending 
only a little below the knee; a gay jacket, with slashed sleeves; and over 
one shoulder is thrown the manta, a many-colored plaid, which serves 
the purpose of a bed or a cloak. 

Leaving Valencia by steamer in the afternoon, on the following after- 
noon I was in Barcelona. On approaching this city, the stranger is some- 
what surprised to see the smoke of numerous forges and factories, a sight 
not witnessed in any other part of Spain. All the new portion of the 
city is magnificently built; and the streets are wide and well-paved. 
Every thing looks like good order and industry, wealth and prosperity, 
and presents a strong contrast to the other towns of the peninsula. The 
Catalans, however, appear to be a distinct people; they differ in dialect 
and habits, and are extremely frugal and industrious. In fact, they might 
with much propriety be called the Yankees of Spain. Here the pictur- 
esque costumes of Andalusia and Valencia disappear ; the graceful man- 
tilla is almost entirely replaced by the French bonnet, and the musical 
language of Spain is changed into a vile patois. 

I arrived in Barcelona in the midst of a great féte, in celebration of 
the recovery of the Queen from the wound she had received in the 
attempt made upon her life. All the public buildings and private man- 
sions were decorated with flowers and rich drapery, the streets thronged 
with well-dressed people, and the Rambla, the fashionable promenade, 
crowded with the élite of the city. At one end of the promenade a 
richly-ornamented tent was erected, where a fine band discoursed sweet 
music for those who wished to join in the dance. Near it was a greased 
pole, about forty feet high, which afforded constant amusement to a por- 
tion of the crowd, for the unlucky wight who attempted to climb it was 
almost sure to fail. If he succeeded in mounting to the top, he gained 
great applause, and in addition received a trifling prize. At night the city 
was brilliantly illuminated; bands of music were playing in every direc- 
tion, and parties dressed out in fancy costumes, holding large flambeaux 
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in their hands, paraded the streets on horse-back, sl all the diniiiniaas were 
turned into ball-rooms. 

To the pleasure-sceker, Barcelona presents few attractions ; and, in fact, 
for all classes of travellers, except the commercial, a sojourn of two or 
three days will amply suffice. 

Barcelona terminates my journeyings in Spain, and I will conclude 
these brief sketches with a few passing remarks upon the people and the 
country. 

Those who have never travelled in Spain, or who are little acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the country, have an idea that al] Span- 
iards are grave and formal, like the Castilian. This, however, is far from 
being the case. The people of each province are almost as distinct as 
different nations, having manners and customs, dress and dialect peculiar 
to themselves. This peculiarity i is doubtless owing to the isolation of the 
different provinces by the chains of mountains w hich intersect the penin- 
sula, and cut off intercommunication, as well as to the fact that for ages 
these provinces formed separate and distinct kingdoms. The rude, boor- 
ish Gallician, the industrious Catalan, the idle, jovial Andalusian, the 
sly, vindictive Valencian, and the grave, dignified sons of Castile, differ 
from each other as much as the inh: abitants of distinct nations. 

In travelling over this beautiful country, upon which Provivence has 
lavished His choicest favors, and which, under the rule of the Romans 
and Moors, was a land flowing with milk and honey, the tourist is struck 
with the scenes of desolation that every where meet the view. He roams 
over deshechas y despoblados, or wild unpeopled wastes, treeless and 
arid, where the melancholy picture is often heightened by ruined castles 
and villages, the signs of furmer prosperity passed away. The towns 
through which he passes are too often the abodes of poverty and wretch- 
edness, and an air of gloom and sadness pervades their silent streets. 
The sea-ports have Jost their former commercial importance, and the 
silent quays, once thronged by a busy crowd, attest the decayed condition 
of the land. 

And wherefore, it may be asked, is this poverty, desolation, and wretch- 
edness so visible, in a country which possesses advantages unsurpassed by 
any in Christendom ; where a fertile soil and every variety of climate 
admit of the productions of the tropical and temperate zones; where the 
bowels of the earth yield precious met tals, coal, and quarries of innumer- 
able varieties of marble; in fine, with a position most favorable to com- 
merce, and a line of sea-coast abounding i in fine harbors? Yes, where- 
fore is this beautiful and once flourishing land so fallen, her people so 
sunk in ignorance, and so far behind every other civilized nation in arts 
and agriculture? An answer may be found in these words — bad guvern- 
ment ! 


‘“KBEPING WATCH.’ 


‘He who his watch would keep, this must he do: 
Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket too.’ 


33 
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THE CRYSTAL WAVE O F MACKINAW. 


No more the Huron dips his noiseless oar, 
Or prints the stealthy foot.step on the shore; 
Or idly listens to the ceaseless roar 
Of Mackinaw — 
The erystal wave of Mackinaw. 


Il. 


Nor the fierce Chippewa, with bounding leap, 

Clears the still vale, or mounts the roe ky steep; 

Or stains with Otwa’s blood the sp: arkling deep 
Of Mackinaw — 


The crystal wave of Mackinaw. 
rt, 


Their younger brother now, with lofty pride, 
Freedom’s choicest b a scattering wide, 
Ploughs, with many a keel, the lov ely tide 
Of Mackinaw — 
The crystal wave of Mackinaw. 


iv. 


Though the pale tradesman or the dusky brave 
Corrupting gold or feathered glory crave; 
Cool and unheeding flows the impartial Ww ave 
Of Mackinaw — 
The crystal wave of Mackinaw: 


7 v. 


For ever flows: for Winter shall in vain 
With icy hand extend the glassy plain: 
Beneath shall still be seen the throbbing main 
Of Mackinaw — 
The crystal wave of Mackinaw. 


And when the vernal zephy rs softly blow, 
That glassy plain shall gently sink below, 
To cool the azure depths, and swell the flow 
Of Mackinaw — 
The crystal wave of Mackinaw. 


Vir 


When, languishing, from torrid heats I flee, 
Or seek froin care my wearied mind to free, 
Give me the shady walks and gelid sea 
Of Mackinaw — 
The crystal wave of Mackinaw. 
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NSCORIP TS 


‘Goopnity gracious me! the Old Boy’s dead and buried!’ ejacu- 
lated old Tason to me one aM as he came in the ella ‘de 
‘Oxtpv Boy’s’ dead, Mr. Sheriff; I dreamed it last night ; and whantées 
I dream, continued he, ‘ of the old fellow, good- lnek follows, and what- 
ever we’ve got to do to-day will be successful, We a’n’t a going to be 
disappointed in any thing to-day; business will go on smoove; no ups, 
no downs; square work; pleasant and nice. Beside, I got my boy’s feet 
on me once more, and I feel young again. Yes! yes s! the Old Boy’s 
dead and buried! Nothing but good- luck to- day ; bless you! bless you! 
good-luck day!’ and so the music of the old man’s voice died away 
in a lengthened cadenza, 

[t may be well for me to remark here, that the old man was a remarkable 
dreamer, and he always had a prognostic of some particular action in 
which he would figure “successfully, or that some event would be success- 
fully achieved by him whenever he dreamed. He was a firm believer in 
the prophecy of dreams. 

‘So, so, Tisz, you had a dream, gh? pray tell it to me. And the Old 
Boy is dead at last, and buried,’ said I to him, playfully ; ‘dead and 
buried, emphasizing where he did; ‘and so you think we'll have good- 
luck to-day ?’ 

‘Well, Mr. Sheriff” answered he, ‘Il was cumfably fixed in my room 
last night "bout ten o’clock, duin’ something for my head — for you know 
I’ve been sufferin’ de last d: ay or two with a cold in my head — I woun’ 
a stocking round my throat— nothin’ better for a sore throat than that, 
you know —and Mrs. Biggum, my land-lady, telled me dere was nothing 
better for me den a gin- punch made hot, and I mustn’t be very particular 
‘bout how much gin I took, only don’t let it be too small; ; so | followed 
her advice, and I made it good, and hot, and strong, [and he emphasized 

‘strong ;’] and I got in bed afterward, and I fell asleep soon, like a gen- 


tle little baby, I did; and I slept like a top, I did; and I dreamed, I did; 
and , 


‘You 

‘Don’t stop me, Mr. Sheriff; you'll spile it. I can’t tell you the dream 
if you interrupt me. I was on a good string, and would let you have it 
all just as it come to me. Now don’t do that ag’in! bless you, don’t 
do that ag’in.’ 

I knew that he could not bear to be stopped in the recital, yet I was 
indisposed to hear his nonsense ; nevertheless, as I had given him encour 
agement to listen to his dream, ‘it would be provoking the very Old Boy 
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to come forth whom he had declared was dead and buried, and thus 
ignore the morale and the pith of the dream. 

‘I won't interrupt you any firther, Tisz ; come, go ahead,’ 

‘Well, as [ was saying,’ continued he, ‘I dreamed I was in a beautiful 
little cottage clus by a running stream of water —a brook, like, on’y dere 
was n’t much water, ’ [a slieht allusion, I thought, to the gin- punch, 
strong with gin, and very ‘little water r,] ‘and ‘the weather was very 
hot,’ [gin- punch hot, too, | ‘and I thought I heerd beautiful music: 
it wasn’t like a band of musicianers’ music; it come over me so dat 
when I heerd it fust, it made me feel all over so happy and de- 
lighted, dat I ris right up —at least, I tried to; but I couldn't; the 
music was so delightful it kept me down, [the gin-punch, good and 
strong, kept him down ;] ‘and [I listened ; oh! it was so ’chi inting like, 
for 1 could n’t git up; and the music it clits: and then it went, and then 
it come ag’in; and then [ looked, and then the pootiest little creturs, 
female creturs, come around me, all dressed up so fine; and they d: imeed 
to the music, ‘and they tripped, and they hopped, and they jumped, and 
they skipped, and dey patte “1 me on de chin and on my cheeks, and dey 
played with my gray hair, the little rogues, dey did, and I could n’t move 
a bit, on’y I kept my eyes and my ears open—-my eyes to look at the 
pooty little people, my ears to hear the sweet musie— and I was agger- 

wated when I found [ couldn’t move; and den dey would go off from 
me, and dance, and hop, skip, jump, so gracelessly,’ [grace fully ;] ‘never 
was sich seed by me afore; and den I seed a old man, a Quaker- looking 
man, I thought; and I see he had an axe, [ thought, under his coat, on’y 
de handle was sticking out from under his arm, and I didn’t like his 
looks: he come to de door of the cottage, and he Jeoked in, and he said 
something about the little people comjng down with him, but dey would n’t 
heed him; and den I think the Quaker- looking man wasn’t so savage- 
looking ; and den he went away; he did n't like the music they was 
dancing to, for he was a Quaker, and on’y liked simple music ; and den 
(all de time I was ’parently wake) come other kind of musie; it wasn’t 
sweet at all; and then the little folks who was a dancing, they changed, 
it ’peared to me, and dey begin for to skimper and jump onto the others’ 
backs; and den the music it changed worser than it was, and didn't 
soun’ like music at all; and den I feel as I could move, and I tried, and 

[ did move; and what should I see then but the little folks had changed 
into a whole batch of cats ; and they skimpered, and they jumped, and the “y 
mewed, and their mewing was the horriblest music ; ‘und I then turned 
over, and I ris up, and I jumped up cut of the bed, and the whole but 
three on’em run away, leaping through the window, up the chimbley, 
and out of tlie door: dem three what was staying be hind was reg'lar 
mottled cats; dey wasn’t white, nor was dey blac ik, but dey was ugly- 
looking ones, I tell you. Sol got up quick, for de gin- punch made me 
feel so good; and I ‘looked roun’ for something to strike with, and I found 
the junk- bottle what I had my gin in, on the table; I seized it: and 
would you believe it, two of them who seed it, run away right off, (dey 
thought it was a gun, ) jumping through the window, and not taking it 
genteel at all, by going out of the door: and then there was on’y one left, 
and he was the ugliest- looking cat of ’em all; I thought I should have 
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a lot of trouble with him. I guess he was the general of the brigade of 
eats; so he peared to me; but thinks I, Who’s afeard? I[a’n’t! AndI 
moved to the fire-place; the cat he ris his back, and he began for to sput- 
ter and spit; I got hold of the poker, and I poked right and left at him ; 
and he warded off once or twice; and he ris hisself ao’in; and he mewed 
lou], and once ag’in louder ; aiid I lunged him a sure > ven ; and I pierced 
his flesh; and I b: inged about him nine times, and nine times nine, and 
he gin up; he mewe ad, and sich a mewing! it died off into nothing, and 
so did he. And then I thought the Quaker-man’s judgment of the 
music must be better than mine ; he thought there was no harmony in it, 
while I (thinking it was delightful — p’raps it was owing to the gin-punch 
made strong) wasn’t much of a judge of concord of sweet sounds, any 
how. Now, Mr. Sheriff, my conclusion *bout the dream is this: that the 
last cat, the stubborn cat, was the Old Boy; and I fixed his claws, pared 
his nails, stiffened his carease: he is dead and buried. And we’re goin’ 
to have successful business to-day, and I should n’t wonder if it was in 
the musical way. Some folks go by contrarys in dreams ; I don’t. What 
do you think of the dream? It’s surprisin’, a’ n’t it?’ 

‘It is surprising,’ said I in answer, determined to humor the old gen- 
tleman, ‘very surprising, and very mewsical, too, Tisz, enunciating the 
word ‘mewsical’ so as to convey a sort of imitation of the music of the 
feline gentry; at which he burst into a loud laugh, ringing a ha! ha! 
and a ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! he! he! he! he!’ and winding 
up with a sudden jerk, ‘ Get out!’ 

‘So you believe, Tisz,’ continued I, ‘something in the musical way 
will turn up, and all will go on harmoniously to-day.’ 

‘Yes, yes, dat Ido. I never felt better and slicker den now; and when 
it comes, it finds me prepared. Believe it will come? I know it will; 
a’n’t my dream a warnin’ dat it will come?’ 

Strange that there are people who so firmly believe in the reality of 
dreams, I thought; and yet the old man might not be disappointed in 
his expectation. And while I was thus cogitating, sure enough, the ex- 
pected writ, being a writ of replevin in detinet for a piano-forte, rose-wood 

case, seven octaves, was placed in my hands —the suit being brought 
by Fritz Von He Ifrich, a piano-forte-maker, against Romer Bay ton and 
Barbara Bayton, his wife. 

Counsellor Smallwood, who represented Von Helfrich, was, at the pre- 
sent time of communication with me, represented by his factotum, or 
man-of-all-work — such as is usually maintained in some lawyers’ offices, 
to do the ‘ demanding’ part of the business, attend and be present at set- 
tlements and negotiations of claims, and serve notices in general. This class 
of very useful adjuncts of the law-office is usually composed of young 
men ; but in the case in question, Mr. Smallwood’s factotum was a man 
of about five-and-forty, a native of the ‘jim of the say ;’ withal, very 
intelligent, active, and rather disposed, I must say, to going it blind, and 
occasionally, by the impulsiveness of his character, getting a knock-down 
or two for his seeming impertinence. Mr. Smallwood’s man’s name was 
James Largo; and about the sheriff’s office, as he was Mr. Smallwood’s 
factotu:n. he was called ‘Largo al factotum.’ It was undoubtedly a very 
appropr ate designation for him. 
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‘Mr. Sheriff said he, addressing me, ‘here’s a writ ready for service, 
Sir. Mrs. Bayton, Sir, has our pi: ano-forte, Sir, rose-wood case, Sir, seven 
octavius, Sir—beg pardon, Sir, octavos, Sir —she has it, Sir, in her 
house, beyant Broadw ay, by W ooster-street. And will you go now and 
execute the process at once?’ 

‘Certainly, Mr. Largo, I am ready, and am at your service on the 
instant.’ 

‘Beg pardon, Sheriff,’ replied he, ‘I’m not jist ready; only say the 
word after two hours, and I will have assistants to accompany you to 
take the piano down. Will you be ready by one o’clock to-day ?’ 

‘Yes, say one o'clock. I will wait for and meet you here at that hour, 
Mr. Largo. Be prompt, though, if you please.’ 

He left me, promising to see me at the time appointed. 

Now, during the while Largo was speaking, from the time he first 
addressed me to the end of the conversation between us, Tui1son, who 
had been seated near me, and from the first mention by Largo-of a piano- 
forte replevin, rose-wood, seven octaves, the ap pointed time, his eyes g glis- 
tened, nay, sparkled with pleasure; his mouth had a pleasant bow in it; 
he smacked his lips as his ears caught the sounds which were to make 
his dream a reality, and with that assurance which was now made known 
to him by what he heard, he, in a look and an occasional leer, peering 
right in my eyes, expressed all his thoughts, at times patting his knees, 
rubbing his hands, crossing his legs, rising from his chair, listening 
attentively and closely, lest he might lose a word, until the ‘appointed 
time, one o’clock, was uttered. 

‘See, Mr. Sheriff, said he, ‘the old man a’n’t no fool. Why, I have 
lived a good many years, and I have dreamed a good many dreams. I 
told you what would happen, and ha’n’t it begun? The little creturs in 
my dream was the keys ; seven octavios is forty- -nine on’em; and I a’n’t 
sure, but I think there was about as many of the little creturs.’ 

‘Will you be ready to go with me at one o'clock, my old friend?’ said 
I to him, ‘as I desire very much ‘that you should see the end of your 
dream, and what will come of it,’ 

‘You couldn’t keep me away, Gop bless you.’ 

One o'clock came round, and with it punctually came Mr. Largo; but 
[ was sorry to see him accompanied by almost an army of assistants. I 

com plaine “1 to him, and objected that so many, or more than one, or at 
most two, should go with me. 

‘You don’t want them, Mr. Sheriff” said Tutson ; ‘take an old man’s 
advice; you will get along a great deal better, if you only take one be- 
side me and Mr. Factotum.’ 

At the méntion of which word, Mr, Largo looked unutterable things 
at Tu1son, who, perceiving the mistake into which he had fallen, pro- 
ceeded very gracefully to ask Mr. Largo’s ee for misnaming him. 

‘I don’t care nothing about it, Mr. She riff; *ta’n’t none of my busi- 
ness: but take an old man’s advice; don’t you take no one with you but 
Mr. Fac — Largo, | mean — myself, and another gentleman ; for it’s an 

old saying th: at ‘too m: ny cooks spiles the broth.’ 

I thereupon, at the suggestion of Tuson, allowed him, Mr. Largo, and 
one of the plaintiff's workmen, to accompany me. Dismissing all the 
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others, we proceeded to the house oceupied by the adindaatis and when 
Thad got within a block of the place, I saw two or three men on one 
corner of the street, as many on another corner, several more leisurely 
walking on one side of the street, one seated on the stoop of a house 
immediately opposite, a number disposed of in the various groceries around 
the neighborhood, and to all of whom Mr. Largo gave a nod or word, 
speaking first to one, to another, and then to several, which proceeding I 
intimated to him was out of the order of arrangements I had made with 
him. I remonstrated with him, and told him that he could not expect 
me to be successful in the matter if he persisted in having such an army 
around me, posted by him to watch and prevent the piano from being 
taken or carried away previous to my arrival. But the mischief I had 
endeavored and labored to avoid, had been completed, as I afterward 
learned, and now it was too late. 

‘Dey have got a ‘ Hessian regiment’ here, I think,’ said Tu1son to me, 
‘and you see if what I’ve said about too many cooks don’t spile all.’ 

‘I’m afraid it’s done,’ said I in reply. 

However, not despairing, I went to the house, rung the bell, and qui- 
etly waited with my assistant the answer to my summons. Some min- 
utes elapsed: no answer came. I rung again, waited : no answer at the 
door; but one of the windows of the first floor was opened, and a 
woman looked out and desired to know my business. I replied ‘that | 
wished to see Mrs. Bayton.’ 

‘I’m Mrs. Bayton; what do you want to say to me?’ 

‘My dear madam,’ replied I, ‘ please to open the door, and allow me 
to come in your house, and I will feel most happy to announce my busi- 
ness to you.’ 

‘Oh, you can do it as well here,’ she replied, very tartly, I thought ; 
‘you can tell me just as well at the window as at the door.’ 

‘I suppose I can, my dear madam,’ replied I, ‘but it seems to me that 
it would be more in accordance with decorum that my business, which is 
of a private character, should be communicated to you in not so public 
a manner;’ and at the moment recovering myself from the position into 
ra she had placed me, I asked her ‘if Mr. Bayton, her husband, was 

1,’ preferring alw ays to deal with one of the m: ssculine gender. 

‘ He a’ n’t in, replied she, snappishly, ‘and if he was, ‘he a’ n’t no body 
here. I’m the boss here,’ laying peculiar stress on the words ‘ no body’ 
and ‘ boss.’ 

‘Dat’s de general of de cats, of my dream,’ whispered Tuison to me. 

‘Well, inadam,’ said I, ‘as Mr. Bayton is not at home, and as he is 
no body and you are the boss, and as you will compel me to make my 
business known to you at this place, and in this way, I now announce to 
you that Iam the sheriff, and that I have a writ of replevin against you, 
in which I am commanded to take a piano-forte, wrongfully detained 
from Mr. Von Helfrich, and which piano-forte is in your possession ;. and 
I would respectfully ask you to open the door, to allow me to come in.’ 

‘I won't do it, said she, angrily; ‘I knowed you was a officer; your 
spees showed it, and this here company of Dutch pianner-forte makers, 
that has bin hufting about, and watchin’ my house all day. No, no, Mr. 
Sheriff, I a’n’t no thief; I have n't sto'e nothing, and why should my 
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house be watched all day? Ia’ n’t no robber. No, no, you can’t come 
in, and you sha’ n’t, unless you break down my dour. Open the door!’ 
continued she, ‘ well, would n’t you like to see me do it?’ 

‘I would indeed, madam: but if you do not, I shall be compelled to 
break in.’ 

‘Sa, sa! phit, phit!’ said she, making all sorts of angry grimaces; 
‘do it! Sa—phit, phit—do it—sa, phoo, phoo—oo!’ and down 
went the sash: it rung and jingled so, I thought every pane of glass in 
it was broken 

During my colloquy with the lady, Mr. Largo and Trson, who were 
present, and in the immediate hearing of all that was said, suggested 
various remedies. Tutson insisted that the Dutch regiment, as he called 
the innumerable host of the plaintiff’s work-men, should be put to rout 
by Mr. Largo; that Mr. Largo himself should go with them; that he and 
the sheriff was ekil to any ’merge ney 5 that ’t was n't the fust time he 
had faced a woman, and that it was n’t goin’ to frighten him bekase the 
woman was ‘the boss,’ and he would any how ‘face the music’ Mr. 
Largo felt in extreme doubt. He was very fearful lest Mrs. Bayton 
should do him bodily harm; he thought he would go after the plaintiff, 
and get him to capitulate, (to withdraw the writ, I supposed he meant, 
and he did mean that,) or otherwise to stand bluntly up, and do as 
Tutson recommended: ‘face the music.’ ‘ He could n’t think of going 
away with the Dutch regiment, as he wanted to be present at the end; 
and as for sending away the work-men, that would n’t do, as he desired 
and intended to have protection for himself, and they were here to protect 
him.’ 

I saw that, as has been said of a broiled beef-steak, in the words of the 
immortal bard, 


‘If ’t were done, when ’t is done, then ’t were well it were done quickly.’ 


[ was apprehensive that unless I moved with alertness, great danger was 
to be expected, and every moment lost was adding to the difficulties of 
access. It wouldn’t do to speculate, so at once, and without farther 
thought, I directed Mr. Largo, as he was of no earthly use to me, to go 
and get an axe. With this, I intended to cut down the door, or break 
itin. ‘Quick! haste, speed, Largo — quick.’ Tutsoy, meanwhile, stood 
close by me, knowing full well what was coming; for he had witnessed 
and was a sharer with me in many an expedition similar to the one we 
were now engaged in. When he heard the order for the axe, his eyes 
distended ; he took off his hat, brushed through his hair with his hands, 
and with his fingers put up the top-knot and arranged it to his notion ; 
a favorite operation of his when he proposed coming the bald-eagle, or, 
as he expressed it, ‘something ticklish was going on or coming off.’ ‘All 
ready,’ said he to me; ‘waiting for orders ;? ‘and he buttoned up his 
coat. 

I mounted the stoop of Mrs. Bayton’s doorway, and proceeded, accord- 
ing to antique custom in our department, but upon what authority | 
never could learn, to read a proclamation thrice; the purport of ,which 
was, that I had a writ in my hands, commanding me to make delivery of 
a chattel to the plaintiff, and proclaiming that unless the door was opened 
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to me, so ths at I could take the plawo forte, I shout po my way by 
breaking down any barrier that impeded my passage. The procla- 
mation was made once, and I was on tip-toe of anxiety for the return of 
Largo with the axe — but he did n’t come — when I heard a noise pro- 
ceeding from Mrs. Bayton’s house, similar to ten thousand knocks against 
a full chime of Chinese gongs. First, it sounded down among the bass 
notes; then treble, then tenor, as bigh as the piping of a piccolo ; then 
down low, and a reverberating, continuous sound; and a continued strik- 
ing, hammering, sounding, dashing, as though scores of players of the 
heavy and strong style were at one time engaged on as’ many instru- 
ments, and each playing a different tune; it was any thing but ‘a con- 
cord of sweet sounds.’ 

‘Dat was the sort of music I heard in my dream, the last of it, 
observed Tutson to me. 

‘Why does Largo stay away so long?’ I said to Tutson. 

‘I don't know,’ “replied he tremb lingly. 

Down came those thunde ring blows again, at which he started, and 
the sweat came streaming down his furrowed cheeks; he closed up to 
me, and [ made proclamation again. Sull those knocks, those fureeful 
blows that made every thing ring; the echo of the sounds interrupted by 
yet more blows, and whiz—z-z, bang, boong, bing, ting, brong, ti-lip, ti- 
lip, fizz, bang, swosh, kerool — and then a terrible crash like the sound 
of thunder reverberating ; and then again the piping notes of the piccolo, 
and yet again, blow for blow, knock, knock, blow for knock; as though the 
plano- forte was being exercised with a ‘coal- man’s attachment, cr there 
were two or more pair of arms wielding weapons of destruction upon a 
doomed instrument. 

‘Where is Largo? where can he stay?’ said I, in such great anxiety 
of manner, that Tutson, desirous of putting an end to the question, as 
well as of Largo too, in this affair, strained his eyes by looking up and 
down the street, at last descried him coming leisurely towar | us, and 
beckoned to him: ‘ Hurry, hurry ! 

Aad still the strokes, knocks, blows, continued ; still the sounds of the 
notes seemingly striking against each other, bong-te-ling, bosh, ering, 
swosh, boong Liz-Z-Z-Z Wang, the cadence of the notes be ing harsh 3 and 
still that booming and hissing r, that dashing, crushing, toppling, as of 
houses falling down; now among the bass notes, then among the treble, 
then tenor, and now among them all; aud then as of some thing snap- 
ping — whiz-te-ling ! — boong, bosh-te-long !— amid which I heard Tise 
bidding Largo to ‘hurry ! hurry ! too late !—late!’ 

And Largo then came and produce d, as the result of his journey, the 
smallest size of a hatchet, and he handed it to me; and then the noise, 
the blows, the knocks, all ceased, and I made proclamation yet again: 
and then the door was opened to me from the inside. 

‘I think,’ said Tisz to me, ‘that Largo must be a lath-boy; I’m swon, 
if he a’n’t bin gittin’ a lath-hatchet—the cussed fool! if he’d bur- 
ried — never mind !’— and the old man continued muttering about too 
many cooks, 

‘The best I could get, and the only one at that,’ said he, in reply to 
Tutson’s observation. 


FI. BIE A: 
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The re being now no hie ction nor webu uction to my entrance, I walked 
in the house, and then to the room which had contained the article I was 
in quest of: when Mrs. Bayton, seeing Largo, raised a heavy wood- 
cutter’s axe, and slung it around, ‘and made a “desper rate attack on him: 
fortunately for him, I saw the axe raised, and the blow aimed: I seized 
her arm, and the instrament of destruction fell at my feet, as he for the 
first time was made aware of his perilous position. 

‘Dangerous woman, ae: observed Turtson, who was then engaged, 
with all of us, looking at the ruin strewed around us. 

‘And dangerous women, I think,’ said Largo; ‘there appears to be two 
axes, and there could n’t h: ave been so many blows, nor so much damage, 
in the short time I was away, by one alone.’ 

‘No, nor there would neither been any damage at all done, if you 
had n’t showed your ugly face here, tartly replied 1 Mrs. Bayton, walking 
up to him and shaking her fist at him: ‘Who are you? what are you? 
Oh, if I was only a man!’ 

‘Indeed, we would n’t know what to expect in that alternative,’ replied 
Largo; ‘you have accomplished such unparalleled feats to-day. If you 
had been any thing else, I don’t know but you would have swallowed 
the instrument at a single gulp, and perhaps the sheriff and his posse 
too!’ 

Tutson here came to me, and observed: ‘ Piano-forte — rose- 
wood — seven octavios, forty-nine little creturs; axe Wo axes — three 
axes; three mottled cats, two women, and factotum — music — my 
dream i is all out.’ 

‘Yes, yes, my old friend,’ said I, ‘it is all out; it is all broken up. Is 
this your promised success in the dream? is this all smooth? ’Gad, I 
think it is any thing else but smooth — successful !” 

‘See, Mr. Sheriff” continued he, anxious to convince me of the potency 
of his forewarnings and dreams, ‘it would ha’ bin, but that cussed , 

‘Stop now, Tu1son; Tise, no more for the present, but let us look at 
the damage and ruin before us.’ 

‘Yes, look! ha! ha!’ bellowed out Mrs. Bayton ; ‘and had n’t your 
friend, the lawyer's tool, better look too? It’s glorious; ha! ha!’ and 
she seemed wild with fury and passion, when she thought of Largo. 

‘I’m blamed if she has n’t spiled that insterment ; she has knocked 
it all to pieces, said Tutson; and then the old man muttered some- 
thing about ‘a Dutch regiment — hatchet — lath-hatchet — lath-boy ; 
fool — dream — forty-nine — seven octavios.’ 

There the remains of the instrument were: the cover had been broken 
in seven pieces; the keys all broken asunder; the case had innumerable 
gashes in it; wide-gaping; the legs cut and hacked all over; here a 
forecful stroke had been dealt, and. these constant and continue rd blows 
had broken all the interior arrangements of the instrument. The strings 
were all cut, and hanging out of what was once a piano-forte; the pedal 
was slivered and cut in hacks; the cover or top was strewed in pieces on 
the floor, and every part of the piano liable to destruction by blows, was 
damaged, nay, de stroyed — heaped up in the centre of the room. Mrs, 
Bayton mor inted the pile, the axe still in her hands, standing confessedly 
there as the genius of destruc ‘tion. It almost p: alls my senses now, to 


think of it. 
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‘Mrs. Bayton,’ said I, addressing her, ‘ at what time will your husband 
come home ?’ 

‘What do you want with him?’ she asked. 

‘T desire to serve him with a copy of the summons in the suit.’ 

‘Leave his copy, as well as mine, with me; it’s all the same.’ 

‘Mrs. Bayton, I take the liberty to say to you that I think you have 
acted in this matter very strangely, very perversely ; and I think that 
when you are cool, and come to look at it in your moments of calm and 
quiet, I am convinced that you will agree with me.’ 

‘To you, Mr. Sheriff, I would have acted entirely different, if you 
had n’t come with that lawyer's man, that Mr. Largo; he set a pack of 
people to watch my house. Ta’ n't no thief —no robber —I’m a honest 
woman. I bought the planner honestly ; I paid for it in money and goods ; 
and if the man | bought it of did n't come honestly by it, that a’ n’t my 
fault, is it?’ 

‘Tt is not your fault, but it is your misfortune, I replied. ‘It is a pity 
you have damaged and broken the instrument, and made it the wreck it 
is; as, in its present condition, it is worthless, and now you will lose the 
piano-forte ; as by your own act it has been destroyed. Pity, that you 
acted without thought.’ 

‘We'd better come alone, had n’t we, Mr. Sheriff?’ said Tatson. ‘If 
he,’ pointing to Largo, ‘had taken an old man’s advice — too many 
cooks — beside, my dream would n't a busted — seven octavios, forty-nine 
creturs — axe, axes, hatchet, !ath-hatchet, lath-boy — confound him, my 
dream ’s busted on his account!’ 

‘Well, I don’t care again,’ continued Mrs. Bayton; ‘let him go on, 
and get a judgment,if he can! If he does, I s’pose I shall have to pay 
for the pianner, that’s all; so there’s no use making a fuss about it. 
It’s done, and can’t be helped now.’ 

I perceived a tear gathering in her eye, and now I was satisfied that 
she regretted her hasty act; impelled by passion as it was. 

‘I am going,’ said Tisk ; ‘time we were all off,” continued he. ‘ You 
had better not come at all with your Dutch regiment, addressing Largo; 
‘you spiled all. You busted my dream. Too many cooks — forty-nine 
lath-boys — seven axes — three octavios.’ 

‘Mr. Largo,’ said I to that worthy, not at all pleased with the issue of 
this affair, and believing, with my old assistant, that he was the cause of 
the failure I had met with, in not getting the piano-forte, ‘what shall I 
do with this ‘wreck of matter’ and this damaged case?’ 

He answered me, after consultation with one of the men he had 
brought with him, that I could take away the case, but as to the other 
part ‘of. the dam: ige, he directed me to have nothing to do with it; ‘1 
might leave it if I chose, but that the plaintiff would not take it? 

‘And you want me to take this ease, this shell?’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘Take it; and I think it is a very hard shell for you 
to take, after your rich auticipations of a successful day, suggested by 
your old friend’s dream,’ 

I directed Tutson to superintend the removal of the remains, which 
he did to the satisfaction of every body, Mrs. Bayton included, whe, when 
she came to ponder on the events of the d day, and the terrible anger she 
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had shown, was glad to see the evidence of her passion removed. Tut- 
SON observed to me, when the work was all accomplished, ‘that Mrs, 
Bayton was n’t a bad woman, on’y she got in a unreriti passion when 
she seed Largo fidgetting about. Me and you could get along very well 
with her. Buta’ n't she a player on that insterment ? 7? and he giggled. 
‘She played on it wid two axes and four hands. Gosh! first I seen the 
lightnin’ and then I heerd the thunder, and then thunder and lightnin’ 
got mixed; then the little light notes at the top, and then the big heavy 
notes at the bottom; and then the case: what a sw: ashing, smashin’ 
bustin’! I think, continued he, a laugh and a loud ‘ha! ha!’ preced- 
ing, ‘I think she’s a thunderin’ musician; that is, she don’t play so 
fine, but then, it’s so strong, very strong, it fetched me off my feet a good 
many times. I tell you, she’s a rouser. 


‘But, Tutson, how about the dream? Success smooth — no ups or 
downs !’ 


‘It ’ud been all right, if it was n’t for that axe —that Largo, I mean ; 
he would fetch the Dutch regiment; and what good did it do him? 
None. If my dream is busted, I heerd the same kind of music to-day 


that I heerd last night in my dream; and that’s something toward the 
dream coming true!’ 


’ 


S M 


PonpDERING on ADAM’s situation, 
(Such thoughts instructive are,) 
Ere, in the dawn of the Creation, 
Eve rose, its Morning-Star: 
How melancholy seemed his station! 
How perilous his elevation! 
Imperial, absolute, and lonely; 
A king —among dumb creatures only! 
How any single man would harden, 
Left to himself in any garden, 
Without a being to restrict him 
In sperding nights, or losing days; 
Of inconsisteney convict him, 
To call him brutal, contradict him, 
Or tell him of his slovenly ways: 
Without a moment's sick sensation, 
And need of nursing and attendanee, 
To make him realize dependence: 
And where no buttons lost from sleeves, 
Showed the necessity of Eves. 
But, in the glory of her mission, 
Upon the earth a woman stands; 
And lo! the Patriarch’s condition — 
A puppet in her hands, 
Which rules, refrains, dislikes, desires, 
Precisely as she pulls the wir 
And now, methinks, the only reason 
That woman is permitted still, 
With change, deceit, caprice, and treason, 
To thwart and baffle men at will, 
Is, lest, without her, we succeed in 
Forgetting we have lost our Eden. 
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Tur Seconp War with Enctann. By J. T. Heavier, Author of ‘Naporeon and his 
Marshals,’ ‘Wasurneron and his Generals,’ ete., ete. In two volumes: pp. 658. 
New-York: Cuar.es Scripner. 

Ir is a somewhat curious circumstance, that of all modern writers upon 
war and warfare,.the two native authors who handle their bloody themes 
with the greatest apparent unction, who may be said really to write con amore 
of battle, and battle’s awful doings, should be ‘men of peace;’ men who 
have been, or are still, clergymen. It will be at once inferred that we allude 
to Mr. Ansort, whose ‘ History of Naroreon,’ in ‘Harper’s Magazine,’ is 
attracting so much attention and conflicting comment, and Mr. Heap.ey, to 
whose last work we are about to pay our respects. We must do this latter 
gentleman the justice to say, that he is master of a style, in this peculiar 
department of literature, which at once enlists the attention of his readers, 
and carries them forward with him to the end of his task, with unabated 
interest. His subject may not be new; indeed, in his most popular books, 
it could not be; but he invests it with a ‘newness of life:’ he collects his 
materials most industriously, and from all available sources ; and he arranges 
and groups his facts and incidents with the eye and the hand of a true artist. 
With some defects in the way of repetition of manner, in descriptions of 
kindred scenes of battle, whether upon the ocean or on the land, these vol- 
umes will commend themselves to the reader for the merits of conciseness, 
abundant correlative facts, and evident candor and impartiality. Mr. Heap- 
LEY remarks in his preface : 

‘More books, probably, have been written on the war of 1812 than on any other 
portion of our history. The great political leaders of that time were so vindictive in 
their animosities, and took such strong and decided ground on all os questions, 
that the success of one or the other afterward in public life depended very much on his 
conduct during the war. Hence, much detached and personal history has been written 
in order to clear up or illustrate some particular event. A candidate for public office 
was often chosen for his services in the war; hence, every portion of it in which he 
took part was thoroughly investigated by both friends and foes. So, if one had failed 
in that trying period of the country, the world was sure to hear of it when he came up 
for the suffrages of the people. The war proved very unfortunate for some of the leac 
ers, and court-martials and disgrace closed the career of many which had hitherto been 


bright and prosperous. These men have written long pamphlets and books in self- 
defence, or they have been written by their descendants, so that if hearing both sides 
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would aid the reader in coming to a correct conclusion, he was pretty sure to reach it. 
When so many quarrels are to be settled, the public will not fail to be informed all about 
the origin of them. Anvotherclass of works have been written, designed only to furnish 
a synopsis of the war, and scarcely reach to the value of histories. Others have been 
confined solely to the military and naval movements; others still are devoted almost 
exclusively to political matters of that period ; so that notwithstanding the large supply 
of works on the war of 1812, I know of none in which all these ditferent topics are 
even attempted to be combined in proper proportions. The present work is an effort 
to accomplish that end without being too voluminous on the one hand, or too general 
on the other. I have endeavored to give impressions as well as facts; to trace the cur- 
rent and depict the phases of public feeling, rather than inflict on the reader long 
documents and longer debates, in which every thing that gave them life and interest 
was carefully excluded by thereporter.’ + + + ‘Having noanimosities to gratify, 
and no prejudices to favor, I have set down naught in malice, but have endeavored to 
ascertain, amid conflicting testimony, the exact truth, without regarding the friendly or 
hostile feelings the declaration of it might awaken. In many eases | have withheld 
much that was personal, because it was not necessary to my purpose, and useless only 
in self-defence. That I should reconcile difficulties which have never yet been healed, 
and please rivals who have ever hated each other, was not to be expected. I have 
attempted, also, to give a clear impression of the political and social feelings of the 
times, and make the reader, as far as lay in my power, live amid the scenes | depict.’ 
In the first of the volumes before us is given, with all necessary minute- 
ness, a review of the causes leading to the second war with England; com- 
mencing with a description of the oppressive acts of the British government 
and the forbearance of the United States, with the war-debates in Congress, 
etc. The remainder of the first and the whole of the second volume is de- 
voted to graphic pictures of the successive battles which ensued, both on 
land and sea; the last ending with an account of the Dartmoor affair, ac- 
companied by an engraving, both of which are reduced from an article in a 
former volume of this Magazine;‘and if our readers would see with how 
much more palpable gout Mr. Heaney writes of a ‘bloody and successful 
warfare,’ than of battles in which the American soldiers ‘didn’t seem to 
take no interest,’ let them read the accounts of Perry’s and General Jack- 
son’s splendid victories, and the sad record of General Hvtw’s ridiculous 
conduct and disgraceful surrender, and the battle of Bladensburgh. From 
all these we should be glad largely to quote, by way of contrast; but our 
limits forbid. So much the greater, however, will be the pleasure of the 
reader in perusing the volumes in their ‘entirety.’ We should not omit to 
add that the work is well and liberally illustrated, and that, like all the issues 


from the press of Scrisner, its typographical execution is unexceptionable. 


Tue Jurist As A Rerormer: an Address pronounced before the House of Convocation 
of Trinity-College, in Christ-Church, Hartford, Connecticut, by Witii1am E. Curtis, 
M. A., Counsellor at Law, New-York, and Junior-Fellow of Trinity-College. 

Aw able and interesting paper, worthy alike of the author and the body 
before whom it was delivered. Although a glance at the title might appear 
to suggest a theme somewhat dry and foreign to mere literary tastes, the 
author has very rapidly and succinctly given in a short compass a view and 
review from earliest history of a science which concerns and interests all 
men alike, and whose development has been the accomplishment of ages. 
The style is elegant, and the treatment of the subject gives evidence of 
severe training on the part of the accomplished writer. 
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Sacap For THe Sourrary. By an Epicure. In one volume: New-York: Lamport, 4 
BLAKEMAN AND Law. 





















We are not surprised to learn that this book, although only published a 
few weeks ago, has already reached a fifth edition. It well deserves its § 
popularity. It is a work of one who has read much, and with discrimination, 

and whose good taste in the selection and the juxtaposition of his various 

matériel, is as rare as it is pleasant. The subjects of the volume are very | 
various as well as multitudinous: the peculiarities of distinguished men, the 
pastimes of people of different countries, bibliographical anecdotes, the as- 
sociations connected with plants, sleep and its mysteries, and other topics 
of the kind, all which are treated in the most entertaining manner, with the 
aid of instances and illustrations, gathered from innumerable sources. ‘In 
some respects,’ says the ‘Evening Post’ daily journal, ‘the work resembles | 
the collections of the elder D'Israett, which have always been favorites with 
a large class of readers; but D’Israeti was not satisfied with amusing and . 
informing his readers; he wished also to be sentimental, and his sentiment- ; 
ality is sometimes nauseous. In the work before us we find a more manly 
tone of writing.’ The volume is a handsome one, and is embellished with 
not a few unpretending but very pretty cuts. There is one thing, however, 1 
which we would venture to hint to our very agreeable author; and that is, 
the omission, in future editions, of such infelicitous phrases as, ‘Says Sournuey, 
in his amusing work,’ or, ‘Says Sypney Situ, in his review,’ etc., etc. We 
should like tv know who first introduced this clumsy form of expression to 
the public. He has much to answer for, ‘whoever he may be, or not.’ 





A Visir to Europe, in 1851. By Professor Bensamin Sriuiman, of Yale-College. New- 
York: G. P. Purnam anp Company. 








Amonc the very first books of travel in Europe that we remember to have 
read, was Sutiman’s ‘Tour,’ published before we saw the light of this nether | 
planet, some forty-five years ago. We recollect many of its descriptions 
even now, and remember contrasting them subsequently with kindred scenes 
depicted by Carrer in the columns of the old ‘New-York Statesman.’ 
Nearly half a century after his first visit to Europe, our author again visits 
‘climes beyond the sea,’ and the records of his journeyings form the two ft 
handsome volumes before us. Aside from the undeniable interest and vari- a 
ety of the work itself, many a graduate of ‘Old Yale,’ who has listened to 
the interesting lectures of the writer, and watched his beautiful experiments 
in the chemical laboratory of the college, when the hair now white with 
years upon that venerable brow was dark and shining, will secure its perusal 
for the reminiscences which it will evoke, and the pleasant thoughts which 
it will awaken: ‘It is, like its predecessor, a great book of its kind, but a 
much better one; the work of a riper mind, prepared for wider and closer 
observation. It is more concise, and considerably more entertaining. It is 
a capital book for the tourist; better in all respects, with the exception of 


‘~ 
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certain travelling directions, than any of the guide-books, since it sets down, 
with great minuteness, all the facts which the traveller is interested to know, 
as collected by an active and discriminating mind, and spares you all the 
nonsense of these manuals. ‘No carpet-bag can be considered complete with- 
out it.’ The author’s journeys in Europe lay through England, Wales, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, the country of the Rhine, Prussia, and Saxony. 
His observations were noted down at the time, so that the account of every 
place visited, and every object seen, may be said to have been written by the 
author on tle spot. 


Porems By Georce P. Morris: The Deserted Bride, and other Productions. Profusely 
embellished, with Fine Engravings. In one volume, royal octavo: pp. 305. New- 
York: CHARLES ScRIBNER. 

Tunis most superb volume — preéminently elegant in a typography which 
reflects the highest credit upon the press of Crareneap, in its fair white Bris- 
tol-board paper, unexcelled, and in its numerous illustrations, from the burins 
of Atrrep Jones and Cuarves Burt, most exquisitely engraved from the clas- 
sic and facile pencils of Werrand Dariey — is, we hesitate not to say, one of 
the most beautiful that has ever issued from the American press. Praise so 
fervent as this might be questioned, perhaps, by those who had not seen the 
book ; but the moment it shall present itself to the eyes of its readers — and 
in less than a month from the time these sentences come before the public, 
thousands will have seen it— it will be found that we have ‘said but sooth.’ 
Nor are the contents of the charming volume unworthy of their ‘setting’ 
and their adornment. Poems that have not the element of perpetuity have but 
a transient life. You shall see volumes upon volumes of ‘ poems’ which have 
had their ‘little day’ of sudden fame, and are already snugly stowed in Time’s 
wallet, for oblivion; volumes upon which their authors have exhausted their 
‘art,’ and partial friends have squandered their exaggerated praise ; but here is 
a book— and the lesson is worthy of heed — which may safely rely upon its 
simplicity, its tenderness, its natural feeling, naturally expressed, for a repu- 
tation, (dearer far than aught else, we are sure, to the author,) instead of the 
mis-called ‘power,’ and ‘inner-meaning,’ and ‘deep-down thought,’ which 
were too ‘powerful’ for our common minds, and too high-flown and obscure 
for common intellects. Most of the briefer poems in this collection were 
given to the country twenty, and many of them as far back as thirty years ago. 
Not a few of them have been wedded to music as sweet and simple as them- 
selves; and upor countless pianos in the broad domain of this our beloved 
land, they still find a home and an affectionate abiding-place. Some of the 
most popular among them, we must be pardoned the pleasure of mentioning, 
were written for, and originally appe: red in the pages of the KnickerBocker, 
now the oldest of our editor-author’s literary contemporaries; ‘The Deserted 
Bride,’ which gives the initial-title of the volume, among the rest. 

But to the poems in this collection it would be adscititious now to advert. 
To be sure, there are new ones, of which, did our space permit, we should 
like to speak, and which we should be glad to transfer to our pages. But 
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wherefore? When this notice comes before our readers, they will straight 
way bethink them of ‘Woodman, spare that Tree,’ ‘On the Lake where 
droops the Willow,’ ‘I’m with You once Again,’ ‘When we were Boys to- 
gether,’ ‘My Mother's Bree,’ and other kindred familiar poems, equally sen- 
tient in the national, nay, the general heart; and quotation would be vain, 
and worse than in vain. The contents of the book have spoken, speak, and 
will speak for themselves. It remains for us only to pay a brief and imper- 
fect tribute to the illustrations, which it is easy to see could only have 
been a ‘labor of love’ to the accomplished artists who designed and executed 
them. They are all, with one exception, (a spirited head of the author, 
from the facile pencil of our departed friend, Henry Inman, whose mantle 
E.uiorr so deservedly and without challenge wears,) from the hands of Weir 
and Dartey. They are fourteen in number, and represent ‘ Woodman, spare 
that Tree,’ ‘ Liserre,’ The Croton Ode, ‘ The Chieftain’s Daughter,’ ‘The Dog- 
Star Rages,’ ‘ When other Friends,’ etc., ‘ The Prairie on Fire,’ ‘’T is Now the 
Promised Hour,’ ‘ Rock of the Pilgrims:’ all these are by Werr, whose pen- 
cil may be always known by one especial thing, apart from his masterly 
handling of his theme; and that is, appreciation of his author. Look, for 
instance, at the pictured expostulation with the wood-man to spare the tree, 
which he has begun to lay low. One positively feels that the chopper has 
taken what the woods-men call too wide a ‘calf,’ and that the venerable and 
venerated old tree is ‘past praying for.’ But not so; the wood-man relents, 
and that old tree will stand, ‘when a hundred years are gone.’ ‘And long 
may it wave!’ ‘Liserre’ is a calm, sweet face, full of mingled character 
and feminine sweetness. The portrait of the author is an airy sketch in its 
kind; one of our lamented friend Inman’s best crayonish attempts. ‘The 
Dog-Star Rages’ is one of those pictures which few, if any, can paint so well 
as Weir, but which, in our judgment, greatly lack the effect of color, 
as here presented. The conception, composition, and execution of ‘The 
Prairie on Fire’ are excellent, and all that could be expected of any artist; 
but who can depict a prairie on fire — next to the ocean in a storm, the sub- 
limest of all sublime objects? ‘The Promised Hour,’ or ‘The Serenade,’ is 
certainly in the best manner of an artist who is always good. The theme is 
something hackneyed, alike upon the stage, in song, and in art; but it is 
here poetically and most artistically treated. ‘The Rock in the Wilderness,’ 
the last of Wetr’s designs, is a graphic and effective picture, embodying in 
full the sentiment of the landing of the Pilgrims at the Rock of Plymouth, 
the ‘ Blarney-Stone of New-England,’ as it was once irreverently styled by 
a departed Irish wit, and true Irish gentleman, at a ‘ Pilgrim’ festival. Dar- 
LEY has but three pictures, but they have rarely been surpassed, even by 
himself. They are three illustrations of ‘The Maid of Saxony,’ a play; 
‘Freperick the Great,’ which brings PLactpe before us at once in St. Par- 
RICK’s Eve,’ poor Power’s play; ‘Sopmta Mansfic.p,’ a lovely representation 
of the beautiful porcelain-factory girl; and WeEpcEewoop, the auctioneer, a 
capital impersonation of that busy, lively, and useful class of our ‘ fellow- 
citizens.’ But we must pause; having only to add: Buy and read this most 
charming volume. It is richly worth five dollars, by the outlay of which 
you can lay it upon your centre-table, and take it to your heart. 
VOL, XLII. 34 
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Bieak-Hovuse. By Caarves Dickens, Author of ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ ‘OLiver 
Twist,’ ‘Dompey and Son,’ ete., etc. In two volumes. New-York: Harper anp 
Broruers. 

We are of that class of impatient readers who devour ‘serials,’ if they are 
attractive, as they ‘come out.’ An interesting narrative, with an air of au- 
thenticity, claims immediate perusal, if once you ‘ dip into it,’ and take, as 
it were, the fortunes of its heroes and heroines upon ‘ your own shoulders.’ 
This we have done with Dicxens’s last work, ‘Bleak-House,’ now completed, 
and lying before us in two handsome volumes, elaborately illustrated, and 
well executed typographically, as might be expected of the renowned 
publishing-house whence the volumes proceed. When the work, as now, is 
‘done, and finished, and ended,’ we can scarcely help envying those readers 
to whom all its characters will be new ; who have, as yet, formed no acquaint- 
ance with the mysteries of the royal court of chancery, in England, as dis- 
closed in ‘Bleak-House;’ who know nothing of the memorable case of 
‘Jarnpyce and Jarnpyce ;’ who know not the sensible, the affectionate, the 
gentle Estner SumMerson; nothing of the honorable and pompous Earl Dep- 
Lock, and his tortured lady; nothing of Apa, of TuLKrncnory, of the hope- 
ful and pliable ‘Ricnarp,’ of Bytnory, of ‘Bacner,’ the ‘Old Girl,’ and 
of Mrs. Jernany—nothing of the undying Sximpote! Ah! what a treat 
non-‘ serial’ readers have before them! And before these sentences shall 
have ‘attained ‘to type,’ the book will be in the hands of so many of our 
readers, that extracts from it would become a ‘twice-told tale’ to them. We 
quite agree with a daily contemporary, in whose literary judgments we are 
wont to confide, that all the characters of ‘Bleak-House’ pale and recede as 
the immortal Harotp Skiwpotmapproaches: 


‘Mr. Dickens, in all his varied créations — and their name is legion — has never pro- 
duced any picture half so new, so true and so needful as that of Harotpy Skipore, 


This gilded lie, this butterfly-swindler, this ruffian, masquerading as a child, and pre- 


tending innocence, in order that he may rob with greater security, is not a character 
unnatural or unknown. He exists, with slight variations, every where, although, 
strangely enough, until Mr. Dickens served the world by publishing his portrait, he was 
only known in private. Exceedingly delicately has he outlined this man, preserving, 
with the true lightness of the artist, all those airy lineaments so difficult to catch — so 
much more difficult to register. There is an exquisite balance preserved in Skimpo.e’s 
character. He never discloses himself; he is never disclosed. By little and little our 
conceptions of him broaden into a complete appreciation of his villany ; and even then, 
it is our own conclusion we draw — not the author’s, or any of his characters’. Sxim- 
POLE is thoroughly sustained to the last; and even then, although he vanishes from the 
stage in that aérial, unsubstantial kind of way, befitting so spiritual and refined a ras- 
cal, he goes off with go intense a piece of ingratitude in his mouth, that his memory is 
inevitably gibbeted to our scorn. 

‘QO, garrulous and gossipping Bard of Rimini! it will take much poetry, even of thy 
wishy-washy style, to wash thy hands of all connection with that pleasant, black-hearted, 
smiling, double-faced, heartless rogue, Harotp Skiupore! It will take many of thy 
‘Jars of Honey,’ culled though they be for thee by the wild bees of Hybla, to sweeten 
this bitter pill, so publicly administered. In the very face of that ‘Town’ about which 
thou didst so lightly gossip, thou art unmantled, and standest exposed and shivering in 
the midst of the mocking and scornful crowd. What thy own base treachery to that 
noble Port, who sheltered thy unplumed carcase beneath his eagle-wing, began some 
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twenty years ago, Mr. Dickens, with a few strokes of his caustic pen, has completed. 
Never did a more merited disgrace overtake a traitor; never did a man need more pity 
who deserved or will get so little.’ 

This paragraph points unmistakably to Leigh Hunt; but may there not 
be some error in its assumption? We do not remember to have seen a sin- 
gle recognition of the character in any London journal. Moreover, our faith 
is somewhat staggered by a circumstance just mentioned to us by a distin- 
guished metropolitan physician, recently returned from abroad, who while 
in London met Lercn Hunt (to whom he brought letters) on two or three 
occasions at his own lodgings. The now venerable poet was desirous of 
negotiating with some American house for the publication of his collected 
works in this country. His finances were not in the best condition, our 
informant said, although he was busy with his pen; writing regularly, among 
other periodicals, for Dicxens’s ‘Household Words.’ Now it hardly seems 
possible that he could be under pay to an editor who was holding him up 
monthly to the most withering scorn and contempt. We hold the rather, 
therefore, with our informant, that Harotp Skrmpote must be drawn from 
some other original than Lerigu Hunt. If not, he would be a bold man who 
should undertake the re-publication of his writings in this country. He has 
been standing long in the pillory, and is now suspended in chains on a gibbet 
higher than the gallows of Haman. 

We have abjured extracts; but we cannot resist the inclination to quote 
the subjoined touching picture of a devoted young wife to a ‘victim of a 


fatal inheritance’ through an English court of chancery : 


‘ ‘Esrner, my dearest, I want to be a good wife, a very, very good wife indeed. You 
shall teach me. 

‘I teach! I said no more, for I noticed the hand that was fluttering over the keys, 
and I knew that it was not I who ought to speak; that it was she who had something 
to say to me. 

‘* When I married Ricnarp, I was not insensible to what was before him. I had 
been perfectly happy for a long time with you, and I had never known any trouble or 
anxigty, so loved and cared for; but I understood the danger he was in, dear Esruer.’ 

ccT know, I know, darling.’ 

‘ «When we were married, I had some little hope that I might be able to convince him 
of his mistake; that he might come to regard it in a new way as my husband, and not 
pursue it all the more desperately for my sake —as he does. ‘But if I had not had that 
hope, I would bave married him just the same, Ester. Just the same!’ 

‘In the momentary firmness of the hand that was never still —a firmness inspired 
by the utterance of these last words, and dying away with them —lI saw the confirma- 
tion of her earnest tones. 

‘*You are not to think, my dearest Estner, that I fail to see what you see, and fear 
what you fear. No one can understand, him better than Ido. The greatest wisdom 
that ever lived in the world could not know Ricnarp better than my love does.’ 

‘She spoke so modestly and softly, and her trembling hand expressed such agitation, 
as it moved to and fro upon the silent notes! My dear, dear girl! 

‘«T see him at his worst everyday. I watch him in his sleep. I know every change 
of his face. But when I married Rrcmarp, I was quite determined, Estuer, if Heaven 
would help me, never to show him that I grieved for what he did, ‘and so to make him 
more unhappy. [want him when he comes home to find no trouble in my face. I want 
him when he looks at me to see what he loved in me. I married him to do this, and 
this supports me.’ 

‘T felt her trembling more. I waited for what was yet to come, and I now thought 
I began to know what it was. 

«And something else supports me, Estner.’ all 

‘She stopped a minute. re speaking only; her hand was still in motion. 

‘¢*T look forward a little while, and I don’t know what great aid may come to me. 
When Ricuarp turns his eyes upon me then, there may e ) comet ng lying on mv 
breast more eloqu nt than Tha ve been, with gr ‘eater power than m » sine 
true course, and win him back. 
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‘Her hand stopped now. She clasped me in her arms, and I clasped her in mine. 

‘ «If that little creature should fail too, Estmer, I still look forward. I look forward 
a long while, through years and years, and think that then, when I am growing old, or 
when I am dead, perhaps, a beautiful woman, his daughter, happily married, may be 
proud of him and a blessing to him. Or that a generous, brave man, as handsome as 
he used to be, as hopeful, and far more hap oy, may walk in the sun-shine with him, 
honoring his gray head, and saying to himself, ‘I thank Gop this is my father! ruined 
by a fatal inheritance, and restored through me!’ 

‘O my sweet girl, what a heart was that which beat so fast against mine! 

‘*These hopes uphold me, my dear Estuer, and I know they will. Though some- 
times even they depart from me before a dread that arises when I look at Ricuarp!’ 

‘T tried to cheer my darling, and asked her what it was. Sobbing and weeping, she 
replied : 

‘*That he may not live to see his child — the child who is to do so much!’’ 


‘Bleak-House’ is here contained in two thick volumes, in the style of 
‘Dompey and Son;’ generously illustrated, handsomely printed on good 
paper, and neatly bound in stamped muslin, of a bright cerulean blue. 


Ure rue River. By F. W. Suerrox, Author of ‘Saranper and the Dragon,’ ‘ Rector 
of Saint Bardolph’s,’ etc. In one volume: pp. 325. New-York: Cuar.es Scripner. 
We hazard little in predicting that this most charming volume will attain 

to general and prolonged esteem. Many of the ‘Letters’ of which it is 
composed have appeared, month after month, in these pages, and have been 
every where, and by all readers, admired, for the love of nature, the sweet 
and gentle spirit, the frequent touches of genial humor, and the true feeling, 
which pervade and inform them. There are other ‘Letters’ which our 
readers have not as yet seen, but they will need no added inducement to 
secure their perusal in the beautiful volume which containsthem. We know 
of no rising American author whose prose style is more faultless than Mr. 
Sue.ton’s. A scholar, ‘ripe and good,’ he engrafts upon ‘pure English 
undefiled’ the fruits of classic culture. You are never ata loss for his mean- 
ing; nor can you take up any one of his sentences, or attentively regard any 
one of his faithful pictures, without feeling how difficult it would be to 
change the one for the better, or in any manner to heighten the effect of the 
other. His readers may always be assured that what he describes he has 
seen or felt, and for this very reason they will see and feel with him. At 
the risk, perchance, of incurring a charge of egotism, we venture to present 
the annexed extract from the ‘Prefatory Letter to Louis Gaylord Clark,’ to 
whom the work is dedicated : 


‘SrxTEEN years ago, while living near the sea-coast, I was sitting in a parlor on a 
pleasant summer-morning, sauntering with a lazy eye over a volume of Latin poems, a 
portion of the delicate opuseula, the dexterous handiwork of Vinnivs Bourng. I re- 
member turning over the snowy pages of that book only because the fact is connected 
with one of more importance — such is the mysterious principle of association, which 
makes each petty memory the co-link in a lengthened chain. While engaged in the 
scansion and interpretation of a Sapphic ode, compacted by Vinsius with an unim- 
peachable accuracy and adjustment of its several parts, a person bearing precisely the 
same name as yours, was announced; when without formality, and with a vigorous 
start, a friendship commenced, which up to this day has been frank, open, genial, and 
above disguise; interrupted, it is hoped, by no unpardonable faults, and embittered 
never by any unkindly suspicions. 

‘According to the melancholy records of social intercourse, it is a cause of gratula- 
tion, as well as a mutual compliment to both, that this fearful lapse of time has not 
become an impassable chasm, and that we hold the same friendship in good preser- 
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vation still. Such, it may be predicted, will be the amiable fact, until, if life remains, 
the dark hair on these worthy crowns shall have become as white as the driven snow, 
and ‘the almond-tree shall flourish.’ 

‘It is not often thata tolerable contact or juxta-position can continue even for a decade 
of years. Business and the stern perplexities of life interpose their obstacles to a 
close affinity, and cause the elements which were disposed to coalesce, to fly apart with 
a centrifugal motion. Thus you may sit at the festive board with a friend, enjoy with 
him at intervals a day’s ramble, or walk with him in a pleasant garden; but in a little 
time he is at the ends of the earth, the ocean rolls between you, or he has gone to ‘that 
bourne whence no traveller returns.’ The mountains rise above the vales to divide 
friendships as well as countries, and lift their hoary peaks to cut human hearts in twain. 
In a few years you strain your eyes over a dreary distance, where all which is between 
you and the horizon appears vacant air. 

‘As we sometimes turn back after journeying a long distance, to find again some 
Bantine thicket full of birds, some flowering dell in the mid-wilderness where there 
was a fountain of sweet waters, so we can but recur to these green spots of the Past, 
and pluck a faded leaf from memory. The arrowy course of these past years has its 
mile-stones composed of monuments wreathed about, as the case may be, with the 
green vines of spring, or with the purple foliage of autumn, or with their white shafts 
sunken in still whiter snows. The Twin-spirits have been torn asunder, the Poet has 
ceased his numbers, and the Minstrel his song, and Beauty has perished in its prime, 
and the noble heart has become cold for ever. In the repose of Greenwood, (the 
suburbs of a living city,) marked by many a silver lake, and wood-crowned hill, and 
cultivated garden, we have sometimes stood while the earth opened to swallow up those 


who were dearest; or pausing at the tomb of one too early lost, have exclaimed almost 
in the plaintive words of the classic poet: 


**Hev! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari 
Quam tui meminisse.’ 


‘But a tide less deep and dark than that of Styx too often separates the friends who 
seemed like brothers — the wriggling, shallow stream of selfish policy. Most acquaint- 
ances proceed less from knowledge than from the want of it; and with those of deep 
feeling, an admiration for many, which has been quickly fanned into a flame, becomes 
changed into a cynical mistrust for all, which poisons the heart at its warm fountain. 
To advance in all knowledge makes you in love with the pursuit, and instigates you to 
go farther, except the knowledge of men. 

‘I recollect upon that pleasant morning when first we met, that we went to walk in 
the woods, ascending first a hill-top from which a good view could be obtained; and I 
said to you, in the musical words of Sir Writ1am Tempece, ‘I will conduct you to a hill- 
side, painful indeed at the first ascent, and steep, but else so smooth, so clear, so full of 
goodly prospects and of harmonious sounds, that the harp of Orpnevs is not more 
charming.’ It was the month of June, and the dog-wood was in blossom, and the young 
bark of the birch and sassafras smelled sweet, and the leaves, just burst from their 
waxen buds, had a glossy and a tender freshness, and the dells were full of singing- 
birds, and the year was &t its prime. For at the latter end of May, and in early June, 
when the lingering chills which come from ice-fields have given place to the sweet, 
warm breath of Summer, and the sun cheers and gilds, without yet scorching with his 
rays, and the rose blushes at that identical stage of its existence which is betwixt its 
early budding and its prime, there is a sense of life and freshness which we annually 
enjoy for a little, and then bid farewell to it, perhaps for ever. 

It was at this season, so propitious, that we walked together for the first time, O my 
friend! talking of those hopes which have scarce yet budded, and of those expectations 
which have not yet bloomed. Then, all seemed fair and promising, and the thoughts 
of our heart borrowed their hue from the landscape, for we were in the very spring- 
time of life. 

‘A year later, I stood at this same spot alone, and, thinking of you, broke open the 
seal of that letter which I held in my hand; for I never glance over an expected letter 
on the side-walk, hastily gobbling its contents; but hold it in reserve for some moment 
of leisure or fitting place. It was then that I first knew of the death of your twin- 
brother Wixuis, who has written some of the most heart-felt poetry which was ever 
penned. You spoke of having started, but of arriving too late to be present at his de- 
yarture, for when you entered his house that night in Philadelphia, he was dead. I 
have lost the letter, which was in few words, but remember well the impression which 
it made upon me; nor do I esteem you less because it may be said of you, ‘ notus in 
Jratrem animi paterni,’ and because you are ever casting flowers upon his grave. 

‘Since that first meeting, I have spent many pleasant hours in your company ; often 
sitting at evening and at mid-winter in your cheerful study, where the lights still blazed, 
while the storm howled without, and the snows fell on the knobbed and bony fingers 
of the dry Alanthus, whose knuckles were held up before your door; looking upon the 
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fire in the grate, turning over the leaves of costly and freshly-printed books upon your 
table; ex: mining pic tures, reading passages in prose and poetry from classic aut hors ; 
beguiling the time with anecdote aad talk. 

‘And [ have often floated with you on summer-days around the e xpansive bay which 
pours its wealth of waters and treasures from every clime into the bosom of our native 
city. I say ‘native,’ although neither of us first drew the breath of life within it. But 
we have been nestled closely upon its great heart, and been nurtured almost within its 
limits, and our hopes and affections are identified with it, and it is like some beloved 
Argos to which the eye constantly reverts. Within our own time, from being compar- 
atively small and without architectural adornment, and r: anke d in an inferior class, it 
has risen into a magnificent and glorious city, enlarging its borders on every hand, 
boasting its ‘streets of palaces and walks of sti ate :’ bearing still, it is true, its provin- 
cial name; and although surmounted neither by the dome of the Capitol, nor the mon- 
ument of Wasuincron, nor the halls of legislation, in all respects the Metropolis of the 
Western Continent: and much as I love the country, and the smell of the new-mown 
hay, my heart still throbs with exultation when I come near enough to hearken to the 
hum of Manahatta, the ec lashing of its ship-yards, the breathing of its Vulcanic forges, 
the clanger of the foundries, the note of preparation, and the sound of ‘armorers 
closing rivets up ’—not for the big barbaric men who hold a spear, and whose breasts 
are coated with overlapping plates, but massive coatings of the hot and steaming lungs 
of iron-horses, and for the sheathing of the ships: for bolts, and bands, and bars, to 
envelop the very sinews of the arm of Peace. Oh, how much superior to man are 
the physic powers, which he controls as with a tyrant’s sway! Yes, I am proud of that 
city which rises 7 superbly out of the deep, and in which C omme ree glories as her 
own. J/ic arma, hic currus. When I see the pictured and beaded Indians listlessly 
and moodily still wending thei ‘ir way through its streets, the same children of Nature 
which they were when the keel of Hexprix Hupson first clove these waves; advanced 
not one jot farther in civilization, except that the scalping-knife is of necessity sheathed, 
and the tomahawk is buried; bearing their fictile wares and barken manufactures, and 
needle-work, and rattling baubles about their necks, and bringing back at a single 
glance the memory of the barbaric Past, and then turn to the spectacle around me, I 
ask myself, ‘Is all this the illusion of the fancy? Is what I see the effect of magic and 
the doings’ of Genii, or is it rather that I am standing upon the last vantage-ground of 
the human race, where the dead are quickened, and a resurrection is taking place, and 
society, sloughing off its old prejudices, is at last bursting its shackles and swathing- 
bands, and with gigantic strength is coming forth to a better life, to a more exalted 
freedom, and to a higher civilization?’ 

‘And [ have often floated with you on a summer-evening up the River, walking the 
decks of a gorgeous palace, or perched high up at the extreme bow in a privileged 
position near the good man at the wheel- house; and while the sun sank low, and gilt 
the western skies with an Italian splendor, and with a warm and lingering glow, we 
shot by the lovely coasts, and enjoved, in all its variegated lights and sh: ides, the ch: ne Ss 
of that unfolding panorama. What though the day were sultry, and no breath of air 
was stirring on the shores, yet here the prow dashed through the strong exhilarating 
breeze, while on the green and sloping banks we saw the lambs st trolling, their backs 
clothed with Spanish fleeces, and the kine reclining in easy attitudes on those rounded 
Knolls and hill-tops which resemble the tomb of the Old Bianor. And presently we 
glided past the base of that most massive, solid wall of Prpe ndicular rocks, extending 
on the loft for miles and miles, more marvellous than the Giant’s Causeway, yet seem- 
ingly the work of men, built up as if by line and plummet for the circumy: allation of 
some immense city, with the summit of the wall all evenly cut in a direct and horizon- 
tal line, as if done by a chisel. Still, as we pass by, the work appears too great for 
men, or even giants. Some convulsion of Nature must have wrenched open the lion- 
like jaws, and “while on the one side the *y remain solid and petrified, on the other they 
are crumbled away and gone. In their height and length, these walls make a mere 
mock at the mud-work and masonry of man. The forests at their base, as you sail 
onward in the middle of the stream, look like an irregular green stripe on a basement 
of perpendicular cliffs, and the great parallel splits or projections on their sides have 
the appearance of pilasters, and. the vines and foliage on the top hang over like light 
leaves of ornamental acanthus. I have never seen the walls which upheave majestic 
domes, which have been built by Anceo and others, but I know that they cannot equal 
the Palisadoes. 

‘What an infinite variety of landscape is presented to the eye as you pass up the 
River! Although you see no castles, like those which are on the brink of the Rhine, 
yet in all their towering and natural grandeur the cliffs shoot up on which the castles 
ought to be; and whether the fogs wreathe their summits, or they stand clear and well- 
defined in an amber atmosphere, “the e ye never tires of enjoyme nt. I have sometimes 
sat with you by the hour on a star-lit summer-evening, on the roof of your house on the 
high hill at Piermont, looking over the broad basin of the Tappaiin Zee. Nearly oppo- 
site, nestled among the trees, is the quaint and modest house of Wasuinecron IrviNG; 
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illustrious historian, most chaste and charming writer of English undefiled, holding 
possession undisputed of his native patrimony of wit and humor, bounded by smiles 
and tears. Long may he live upon the banks of that River whose legends are blended 
with his undying fame, and whose tide is not more sparkling and full of pleasant 
images than his transparent style! 


‘T now dedicate to you, my dear C ——, a volume which, however simple in its con- 
tents, and in the class of subjects of which it treats, has, during the last twelve months, 
cost me many hours of pleasant pains and patient elaboration, and a large p vart of it has 
already passed before an eye perhaps too partial to the author. But a though it is 
brought to an end for the present, I have not been able to include within its moderate 
compass one half of the topics and little adventures which are noted down in my tablets, 
my ivory tablets. These contain hints written in pencil, sometimes under a spreading 
tree, sometimes on the bank of a sparkling stream, or in a meadow, but cannot be 
deciphered; and again, when Memory has been intrusted with something worthy of 
preservation, she has turned traitor. 


‘And now farewell. Already the frosts have white ned the ground. Perhaps before 
another spring returns to strew the earth with flowers, and the voice of singing-birds 
is heard again, I shall tempt the billows of the deep; touch for the first time the shores 
of merry E ngl: ind; stand by om grave of SHaksreare, the banks of Avon, and of 
Ridal Water. May "the voyage be prosperous, the explorati ion pleasant, and the return 
speedy ; for methinks that no anticipations can be clad in warmer hues than those 
experiences which are now to be accounted only memories; and the attractions which 
may be found abroad can ill wean one from the home of his fathers, and the love of 
native land.’ 

It is with pride and pleasure that we record these thoughts and feelings of 
a friend who, more nearly than any other, has filled the place of the ‘ twin- 
spirit’ of whom he so touchingly speaks. In his keen perception, his love 
of refined humor, his power over the pathetic, his daguerreotype-faithfulness 
of limning, Mr. Saetton, as we have often heard it remarked, bears a 
very striking resemblance to ‘OLLApop.’ Well do we remember all the inci- 
dents and the scenery to which, in the foregoing, our friend alludes. It is 
but the rolling back of the slow-moving panorama of the past. Right glad 
are we to find the volume before us closing with a parting epistle to Ricnarp 
Haywarpe, author of that delightful book, ‘Prismatics.’ Happy are we to 
have been the medium of bringing these two genial and kindred spirits 
together: happy have we three been — tria juncta in uno—in the frequent 
interchange and intercommunion of thoughts, of fancies, and of feelings, in 
each other’s sanctums, in town and in country; and long and late may it be 
before it shall be said, that ‘One has been taken, and the others left!’ 

We should be doing imperfect justice to the beautiful book under notice, 
if we did not render ample praise to its publisher; himself an accomplished 
judge, as well of the intellectual quality of a work as of the manner in 
which it should make its first bow to that ‘many-headed monster,’ the Pus- 
tic. The volume is beautifully executed; and its pictorial designs, which, 
although mainly small, are numerous and effective, are admirably engraved. 
In brief, ‘ Up the River, as we have said, cannot fail to command a wide and 
continuous sale. It has, externally and internally, the true elements of 
popularity. Itisa pleasure to have such a book in one’s hand, or upon one’s 
table. Its little pictures, so full of character, divert the eye, and you dally 
with them before commencing the new delight of a new chapter. They are 
from the capable pencil of Mumpercer, and are thirty-six in number. After 
all, say what we will, no book can come before the public in a slovenly garb, 
and hope to be esteemed, any more than a person who is forgetful or regard- 
less of a decent personal appearance can expect to be welcomed in ‘good 
society :’ and this our publishers have found out. 
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‘Up the River, October 8. 

‘Ir there is any thing fraught with abundant vexation to the traveller, 
whether by coach, by rail, by steam-boat, or balloon, it is a watch which 
does not keep good time, or, if the chronometer is right to the fraction of a 
second, and the very master-piece of the maker, in not regulating your mo- 
tions by it when starting upon a journey. If you are just married, and have 
put your wife on board of a steam-boat, by no means take advantage of five 
spare minutes to step ashore to buy a newspaper, a guide-book, or an orange. 
By such folly I have known the parties separated when scarce united, and 
the paper when bought no better than a ‘ writing of divorcement.’ Oh, how 
flat that man felt when he saw the wheels in revolution, and his bride’s wav- 
ing handkerchief, while with ridiculous energy of gesture he called upon the 
boat to come back. But it would require a vote of all the passengers; and 
before that could be done, and the committee report, thefriendless young 
widow was half way to Tarrytown. Even there was small tarry; and when 
the censurable individual returned to his friends, and was asked where his 
wife was, he replied that circumstances favored the supposition that she was 
ere that in Albany. From that day to this he has a sore point on which it 
will not do to vex him inordinately, or he will cut youracquaintance. Until 
the joke got so old as to become stale, he was a laughing-stock. My grand- 
father, who was a man of some precision, one day, when ferry-boats were 
carried by horse-power, made a mistake in consequence of his watch running 
down. He arrived two seconds behind time. But my grand-father was so 
desperate at his disgrace from the want of punctuality, that he made a spring 
and plunged over head and ears into the river. He was taken ashore to the 
tavern in a most outrageous passion, where he filled his WeLiincton boots 
with brandy, was carried home, and went to bed; and from that time until 
the day he died, no man must hint of his misfortune. I could relate a great 
many instances of the kind which have fallen under my own observation. 
In fact, it is a chief source of amusement to me in travelling to be always on 
deck when a boat is about to start, in order to enjoy the discomfiture of the 
late-comers, and take a lesson in punctuality. There is a malicious enjoyment 
nsuch things. Rocuerovcavutt, I think, among his other wise sayings, which 
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denote a profound knowledge of human nature, says, in effect, that there is 
no mishap befalling even our best friends which does not afford us a secret 
pleasure. Alas! how true this is! and what a pity it is true! To those 
who stand on safe ground, I am afraid that there is a sense of exultation, even 
in the distressing calamities of others. The principle of this satisfaction is 
no doubt in the sense of superiority, arising from the consciousness of per- 
sonal safety. It is the aristocracy of selfishness. Ata mere slip or slight 
accident it may be justifiable to laugh a little; and one chief source of fun 
would be totally removed if it were not for the folly of others. 

‘TI recollect that one day, having crossed on the Brooklyn ferry-boat, I was 
standing on the platform of one of the Long-Island cars as the whole train 
slowly moved up the gradual slope. This was before the tunnel was made 
under the street. One of your behind-time men, arriving in the next boat, 
undertook to over-take the cars; and he had just reached them when an 
impetus was acquired on the level ground, and he missed his object by a few 
feet. He was in a passion; but, to make-the best of it, he turned about and 
ran down hill at the top of his speed in order to take passage on the return- 
ing boat, and I had the pleasure of seeing him arrive a little after it shoved 
off. The pursuit of knowledge is agreeable, and the lesson not Jess palatable, 
when the example is before your eyes. With enhanced gratification did I 
feel myself carried rapidly along, and reflected how much better off I was 
than that man, and all because I had been punctual to the minute. It is 
true that some moments of tedium had been endured, but these were now 
amply atoned for. 

‘A friend of mine who has a house at Piermont is always dilatory, although 
in fact an always-busy man. When he arrives within a hundred yards of the 
wharf, he pauses, and makes a solemn adjuration that the boat is just off. 
He then takes out his watch, declares that he is within time, and after search- 
ing and finding thé agent, gives vent to his indignation, and is sometimes 
almost abusive. At last, he turns round and says: 

‘ “Tt is of no consequence ; we will wait till six o’clock and take the ‘ Err.’ 
There are only two or three hours till then, and in the mean time we will 
look at these emigrants. (They had come from Basle, in Switzerland, and 
were on their way to Chicago.) We will take a seat on the deck, and see 
them have their chests weighed, and re-pack their feather-beds and brass- 
kettles, jugs and cheeses, shovels and tongs, in those large hogsheads, and 
barter for ship-bread and Bologna sausages. They are a perfect study,’ 

‘* Yes, but,’ said I, ‘we shall arrive at Piermont late in the evening, and 
must walk a mile on the rail-road track, and I am principled against it. No 
consideration will induce me to walk upon the rails.’ 

‘* Not at all,’ replies he. ‘There is always a car going, and we will have 
it all to ourselves.’ 

‘So I foolishly go with him, and we arrive at ten o’clock at night, and few 
stars shining. A narrow pier is built a mile out in the river, covered with 
a net-work of rails, having various ‘turn-outs,’ along which we are at last 
necessitated to walk. 

‘*Oh!’ says he, ‘I see you’re a coward. Don’t benervous; there is not 
a single train to pass until to-morrow morning.’ 
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**T am not a coward,’ I replied; ‘I am only principled against the thing.’ 

‘So we start off, and after walking half a mile, we hear a puffing and blow- 
ing, the scream of a whistle, and the rumbling wheels of one of those loco- 
motive Juggernauts in whose path so many pilgrims have fallen a sacrifice 
to improvement —heathen god! Shall we turn to the right or the left? <A 
rail-road track is the last place for calm reflection, when the horrid engine is 
thundering on. So we act without reflection, and bungle out of the way by 
the best instinct that we have. We are scarcely down among the bull-rushes, 
when the whole train is gone with a broad sweep of light, and a comet-like 
glare of stars. Well, now, a man ought to get on his knees for such an 
escape before he leaves the ground, and build a monument on the rock where 
he stands, to signalize his preservation. But I did not perceive in this Pier- 
mont friend those symptoms of gratitude which he ought to have; and he 
reproached me with being a coward, which, under the circumstances, was an 
insult. It is very hard to be compelled, in spite of your teeth, to act against 
conviction, especially when you are principled against a thing. 

‘But I have to record another experience of my own which occurred last 
Saturday night; a bitter experience, withal, because purchased by neglect, 
and paid for dearly. I was to leave town by the four o’clock Hudson River 
train, which can be relied on as much as any train in these desperate times, 
when butchers make the most money. My carpet-bag was well packed. 
The little packages of books, and pamphlets, and stores, which it is so hard 
to keep together in order to leave nothing behind, were all stowed away in 
one place, when, with a clear margin of two hours, I sat down to take a lei- 
surely and comfortable dinner with this very Piermont man, who had likewise 
the same margin of time to spare. I was hungry from having been all the 
morning on my fect, and appetite was enhanced by the thought that there 
was no hurry ; that one hour and a half could be allowed for the consumption 
of the plain and good dinner which was to come, and a half hour would more 
than suffice for a slow walk to the place of departure. Never was calculation 
more ill-founded. When the time was up, Piermont dallied and coaxed, and 
said that there was no satisfaction in dining in such fashion. He was, more- 
over, in the midst of a narrative which could not be broken off, as there was 
no prospect of its being again resumed. He stated that the six o’clock train 
would arrive at our destination in ample time; and so in an evil moment 
we agreed to put up watches, and to take possession forcibly of the two 
coming hours which we could call our own. That they were pleasant hours 
in the passing is testified by the memory of them, which loiters fragrantly 
still; that they were not unprofitable, I am sure, because the attrition of 
minds is good; but that it was proper or judicious to have Anicked them 
out of the time which was already plotted, [ am not satisfied, because the 
penalty showed clearly that an error had been made. And never, I hope, 
will I be caught again violating a preconceived and well-laid-out plan of duty 
for the pleasure of an hour, though a bushel of roses are to be strewed in 
the way. I intend to be principled against the thing. 

‘At six o’clock,.I was seated in a comfortable car with fifty other individu- 
als, although the remainder of the cars were empty, being devoted on their 
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return to the transportation of cattle. We jogged on slowly, but surely, 
and I felt gratified, after a while, that I had not sacrificed the comfortable 
sitting with a friend, to a hasty, and perhaps dangerous journey, for the 
mere sake of getting home an hour or two sooner. After that I enjoyed the 
scenery of the river, and then proceeded to read the last edition of the 
‘Evening Mirror’ and ‘Express,’ which I always tuck into my pocket on an 
afternoon, to beguile the way. After awhile, I slumbered sweetly for a little, 
having a strong command of myself, however, for fear of being carried be- 
yond the mark; and so we arrived at a place called Cold-Spring, on the 
Hudson, within seven miles of the point of my destination. I then looked 
at my watch, and found the hour to be ten o’clock, and in ten minutes more 
[ should get out. This was not alate hour. When you have been absent 
from your family a week, your arrival is always enhanced by being a little 
detained. ‘ But at this place called Cold-Spring, romantically indeed situated, 
abounding in pleasant reminiscences, we came to a dead pause for four mortal 
hours! The first hour passed glibly enough. Every moment was one of 
expectation, but at the end of that time, ‘hope deferred made the heart sick.’ 
It grew chilly. The passengers sat mum; the steam simmered; the lights 
glared up and down the track; the whole massive train seemed to be fixed 
and immovable for ever by its dead weight. Again, as HaLieck has it: 


‘An hour passed on,’ 


and not one symptom of locomotion. Wives leaned on the shoulders of their 
husbands, and closed their cyes in silent despair. The clergyman who sat 
opposite to me (he had been attending the Convention) bowed his head 
upon his breast, and seemed to be ‘improving the time,’ and trying to 
excogitate something for the next Sunday. The tall man got up and yawned, 
and relapsed again in his seat. A few groaned. Others snored. Then the 
voice of feminine complaining was heard, and the wail of a child. The con- 
ductor walked through the car, but he was silent. He merely arranged the 
dusky lights. A rail-road-car is not like an omnibus, except that it is equally 
full of people. In the first, you do not sit face to face, so that you may study 
character ; or, if faces are blank, may look out on the crowded street, where 
there is plenty to engage the attention when you happen to come to a halt, 
where the Russ or Perrine pavement is ‘being’ made; but here you are 
packed like herring, and can see nothing but side-faces or backs. At night, 
the effect of the assembly is solemn in the extreme. It reminds you of that 
sepulchre in Malta, I think, where the dead people are all sitting with their 
clothes on, stark and stiff, with horrible etiquette. Toward midnight they 
began to kindle a fire in the stove, which soon made the air oppressive ; and 
I then went into the open night and walked upon the platform. The clock 
upon the church struck twelve. Imagine a mid-night at Cold-Spring in that 
interesting part of the place, which is at the rail-road dépot, with the lights 
from an oyster-saloon illuminating your path, and your ear entertained with 
the perpetual cracking of oysters. Every now and then you heard the choral 
laugh of those who were enjoying stews, or with a gurgling deglutition suck- 
ing down the peppered bivalves, whose hearts had been just cut from the 
pearly ribs, raw. There are some very delightful country-seats on the hill- 
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tops in this vicinity; and to walk through their gardens, groves, graperies, 
and arbors, on a pleasant day, would repay a longer journey; but the dépét 
at mid-night is the least interesting part of the town. 


‘<’T was on a Sunday morning,’ 


as Mademoiselle \nna Zerr sings, when we still stood, reluctantly profaning 
that portion of time which should have been devoted to rest. A great deal 
is said of ‘ platforms’ lately in the public prints. But the term is figurative, 


and applies merely to political or religious standing-spots, where belligerents, 
who have been separated as far as the poles, may be huddled together amica- 
bly, like two affectionate bears, cheek by jowl. But arail-road platform, when 
the cars have come to a halt, is the most comprehensive spot I ever stood 
on, including men from all parts, and of every opinion, all cemented together 
for the time by the profoundest sympathy, and vieing together in a Jos’s 
patience. One o'clock now struck from the tower, clearly and lucidly on the 
night-air, and various humorists, who had hitherto modestly concealed their 
wit, began to scintillate. O blessed spirit of good-humor! potent for good 
in the dark hours! light which ought not to be hid under a bushel! One 
said that the express-train must approach at the expiration of an hour, and 
after that had passed, the ‘ milk-train’ still had the right of way, and the 
milk was fast collecting a surface of thick cream. A rich joke! productive 
of loud laughter at Cold-Spring! The hour expired, like all other hours, 
silently, when lo! a rumbling thunder was heard in the distance, and the 
ery resounded, ‘All hands aboard!’ and there was a great running and 
scrambling, and every man sat upright in his seat. Expectation was at its 
height; and in a moment more, the great Juggernaut, forged by the mighty 
Vutcan of Science, rolled along invincibly, belching forth flames and smoke. 
Then came in the running agent, pale as ashes, and related to a crowd of 
eager by-standers the catastrophe. The smash at Tivoli exceeded every 
thing he had yet seen. In describing the efforts of the engineer to avoid the 
collision, he made use of technical terms as many as are applied to a naviga- 
ble boat, all having reference to tacking and backing, stopping off steam, 
putting on the ‘breaks,’ ‘turn-outs,’ and switches. Then it was eagerly 
asked if any body had been killed, and he replied, ‘ not out-right,’ but he 
thought that the engineer was dead by this time. Was not this enough to 
mollify the wrath of those who had suffered from detention, to think that 
there weré greater sufferers? —that wives had been made widows, and children 
fatherless? In hours of tedium and inconvenience, who knows the vantage- 
ground he stands on? A rail-road platform is a least a safe place, if you 
keep off the track. 

‘At half past two o’clock, we arrived at the celebrated town of Fishkill, so 
called from the great draughts of shad and herring which are made in the 
spring-time. Here, by hard pulling at the bell, I aroused the hostler of the 
hotel from his. ambrosial slumbers, who, with the most obliging disposition, 
consented to harness an active pony who was in the stable; and as the moon 
was up, and thesplank-road in good order, we were in a short time trotting 
along; and I reached my cowntry-seat at the hour of half past three, and 
proceeded to eat some bread-and-butter. Sic me servavit Apollo.’ 


F. WwW. § 
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Mr. Bensamin F. Taytor’s New Boox. — We announced briefly in our last 
number the passing through the press of Mr. Taytor’s new sketch-book, 
entitled ‘January and June, or Out-Door Thinkings and Fire-Side Musings.’ 
Since then, we have read a goodly number of the stereotype proof-sheets, 
and are prepared to speak somewhat more ‘by the card’ concerning the 
work. Its title very well expresses the character of its themes: minute pic- 
tures of nature at different seasons of the year, with the thoughts and re- 
flections, now serious and now light, which arise in a reflective and sensitive 
mind, in the glare of day, in the solemn gloaming, or the ‘ melancholy night.’ 
In the first place, we have to remark of the book, that it has superfluous 
imagination enough in it to set up a score of modern essayists. It is full of 
beauties, and some detractive defects, chief among which we regard the 
affluence of the writer’s imagination, and the redundancy of his comparisons. 
While one is meditating upon a beautiful thought, or a felicitous simile, as 
he reads on, he finds ‘the same subject continued’ unduly, and its exposition 
weakened by a profusion of metaphors. ‘It is an idle fancy of some,’ says 
an astute and profound American critic, ‘ to run out perpetually upon si nili- 
tudes, confounding their subject by the multitude of likenesses, and making 
it like so many things, that it is like nothing at all.’ It is to the avoidance 
of a tendency so mischievous, that we would counsel a young and imaginative 
writer, like Mr. Taytor. We are but little of a phrenologist, nor do we 
remember to have remarked any thing strikingly particularin the appearance 
of our friend Taytor’s head, save that the ‘form’ was full, and the shape 
finely symmetrical ; but the next time we have the pleasure to meet him in 



























the sanctum—and a great pleasure it will be —we shall venture to crave 
permission to ‘feel of his organs ;’ and if we do not find the probulgence of 
‘comparison’ preéminently developed, our small faith in the science of 
‘Bumpology’ will be ‘clean gone forever.’ He absolutely beggars the writer 
who may essay to follow after him upon the same theme, and throws future 
description upon the parish. Yet this, after all, is but ‘the embarrassment 
of riches.’ The original thought is there, malgré all its cireumvolutions and 
attenuation. But pendinga more elaborate notice of the book, when it shall 
have appeared, we ask attention to an extract, which embodies the beauties, 
as well as the affluence of imagery and redundancy of metaphor, of which 
we have spoken: 

‘Tue pulses of great Nature never beat more audibly and musically than just about 
‘the leafy month of June:’ life, every where life, in field and flood, in earth, and air, 
and sky. Life in all forms: life with a sweet breath in it; life with a song in it; life 
with alight in it. Life tied up in little bags of most Quakerish-looking silk, by that 
sly spinner, the spider; life done up in gray bundles, and hung upon apple-trees ; 
deposited in little brown paper-cups, or packed away in little clay-cells, by gentry in 
yellow-jackets, and gentry with delicate waists, whose only foible consists in their not 
being, always and altogether, like Jos and Moses; life hidden in the hearts of ripening 
plums and reddening cherries — find a sweeter cradle any where, if you can —life 
rocked in shells, put up in mother-of-pearl, set in ivory, chased with gold, consigned to 
little graves every where; laid away in ‘Patent Burial-Cases’ —jugt where Fisk got 
the idea — and fastened to rails and fence-posts; life that, by and by, shall spread wings 
damp with the imprint of this great Stereotyping-Establishmeaxt of the ALuicury; life 
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standing ‘ on end,’ in little boats, and rising into the air, taking to bugle-ing as soon as it is 
born, and evincing, by the presentation of ‘bills’ at most unseasonable and unreason- 
able hours, a decided talent for letter-literature ; life sheltering itself beneath the leathern 
umbrella of the mushroom, revelling in the rose’s red heart, drilled into the solid rock, 
domiciled in mud-hovels, along rafters and beneath eaves, ‘playing in the plighted 
clouds,’ ‘laid’ in a manger, peeping from holes, floating in the air, swinging in the wind, 
skulking under the chips, burrowing in the earth, darting along rail-fences, opening 
nankeen throats from little baskets of twigs, floating in tatters of green baize on the 
ponds, advocating Sotomon on birch, ‘poor W111.’ talking Greek, ‘Brekekek koax koax,’ 
and practising hydropathy, /’chug ; life in bags and boxes, bundles and blankets; in 
silks, satins, and shells, in ‘tights,’ and flounces, and feathers and flannels; life full- 
dressed and in dishabille; life knocking from the centre of fallen logs ; knocking from 
the other side of shells white and blue, and mottled and dappled; and June is 


‘The delegated voice of Gop,’ 


to bid them ‘come in, come up, come down, come out,’ and /e, and do, and suffer; con- 
jugating and inflecting the great active verb —‘ Live.’ 

‘Turn over the loam in the fields, and you turn out turtle’s-eggs by the score. Go 
‘across-lots’ to the neighbor’s, and you find the pearly treasures of the whistling quail 
by the dozen. Tap a sand-hill lightly, with the toe of your boot, and you will see the 
ladies to whom Sotomon referred sluggards, by the myriad. Shake a bush, and you 


=> 


shake out a bird, or a ‘peep,’ or a bug, or a bud, or something that’s ‘all alive.’ Pluck 
a leaf, and you may find on it a crystal drop, such as one might dream Queen Mar would 
shed if ‘in the melting mood;’ but the sun shall ‘set’ on it a few days, and out will 
come a thing all legs, or wings, or stings —something to hum or drum —to fly, or 
creep, or crawl; something to /e something and some body, and count just as many in 
the great census of Creation, as he who called the shades of Ashland his, or she who 
journeyed, of old, to see So.omox — count just as many, ‘in words and figures follow- 
ing, to wit: (1) one.’ 


Now here is an inventory of ‘lively’ objects, whose habitudes would form 
the subject-matter of a volume, dashed off in the compass of a brief para- 
graph. Now we contend that something should always be left to the reader ; 
that is thoughts should not be exhausted; that Ae has a right to recollect a 
bug, or an ant, or a frog, or a ‘thing of life,’ and so render his author sug- 
gestive as well as observant. But glance at this bright ‘ picture-in-little’ of 
an American mocking-bird: 


‘A GENTLEMAN in a suit of sober brown pays daily devoirs and devours to a cherry- 
tree near the house. Taking one or two of the ripened rubies, (dainty fellow that he 
is,) he sits and amuses himself by the hour, echoing the various notes that are uttered 
around him. He is a decided Rost, a querulous Cat-birp, a veritable Turvsn, and a 
positive Gotprincu, by turns; and sometimes, as if a hand-organ should go crazy, and 
play all its tunes at once, he gives them all together. The northern Mockxrnc-Birp is 
a ‘character,’ although he has none of his own, and never was known to utter an original 
idea upon, music in his life. He has many relatives who never wear feathers except in 
hats and bonnets, and whose chief merit is that of a blank wall, saying nothing of 
themselves, but giving back imperfectly the utterances of others. 

‘This worthy in October brown is not a bachelor, as one might surmise by his free- 
dom from care, and light merry air, but a very respectable Benedict. His family, three 
members — one died in shell-dom — reside in a little oak-tree across the road, and are 
nearly ready to leave the old homestead, and ‘do for themselves.” What a medley of 
Sparrows and Quails, of Blue-Jay and Robin, lies within the circumference of that little 
nest! —and they are all ‘Our Folks.’ ’ 


Observe also, if you please, the suhioined account of the manner in which 
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a beautiful lake, in the neighborhood of the flourishing city of Chicago, and 
the green garden of prairie which environs it on one side, happened to come 
there : 

‘Do you see that glitter between the trees? It’s a magnificent trinket, of which 
Nature has left a number hereabouts. It’s a mirror; and how it came here, and all 
about it, is, as nearly as any body knows, in this wise: Some day or other, Narcre 
made her toilet here, preparatory to going out upon the prairies; and while she was 
arranging her hair, putting on her flowered sandals, and letting down her broidered 
skirts, that she had gathered up as she crossed the Alleghanies, she caught a glimpse 
of the prairie she had come to smile on, and forgot she was in dishabille, and left her 
‘things’ — mirrors, and flounces, and furbelows, and all— scattered about, and never 
thought of them again, for away she tripped and smiled. 

‘Well, that glitter you see, is one of the ‘aids to reflection’ which she threw aside 
as she ran, and it was shattered into ever so many beautiful fragments, and among them 
is Prine Lake, where, ‘an’ you will,’ we are at this veryinstant. It’s a sunny day; we, 
upon the margin of the lake; the water, crystal; you, looking down.’ 


These passages, it may be hoped, will convey to the reader some idea of 
the ‘matter-full’ character of Mr. Taytor’s book, and doubtless stimulate 
many to compass its perusal, when it shall appear authoritatively, and ‘in 
hooks’ clothing.’ 


Hvupson River Raiw-roap Excursion. — It is but little over twenty years 
since the commencement of the rail-road enterprise. Like most new under- 
takings, it was attended with loss to those who first engaged in it. Many of 
the disadvantages incident to new beginnings have been overcome by the 
improvements suggested by experience. The South-Carolina rail-road from 
Charleston to Augusta, one of the first built in this country, was completed 
in 1832. On this, as on all other roads at that time, the flat rail only was 
used, and in many places on this line the bed of the road was placed upon 
piles, from twenty to thirty fect from the ground. The many improvements 
made since that period are too well known to require mention. Although 
there are now thousands of miles of rail-roads in successful operation in this 
and other countries, we are yet only in the infancy of our rail-road enterprise. 
These iron bands are yet to span a continent, to unite the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, and to bring a market to the door of every farmer and manufacturer 
in the land. They will do more than all political inventions to unite these 
thirty-one independent States in a permanent bond of union. These iron 
bands will be to the body politic what the arteries and veins are to the human 
body, permeating and giving life and vigor to the whole. 

Perhaps no association has done or is doing more to make improvements 
which secure the comfort and safety of rail-road travellers than the Hudson 
River Rail-road Company. Having to compete with the noblest river in the 
world, they have from the beginning been compelled to study how to attain 
the highest possible speed at the lowest possible price. The time from New- 
York to Albany has been reduced more than half, and is to be lessened still 
more. At the present rate of travel on this road, one could go to New- 
Orleans in less than forty hours! It is proved by actual experiment that 
this high speed is quite as safe, if not safer, than a slower rate. The Hudson 
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River company has lately put on this road some of the most sumptuous rail- 
road carriages ever made. These cars are divided by a hall running on one 
side, which has doors opening into four apartments; each furnished with a 
sofa, Brussels carpet, arm-chairs, a looking-glass, with beautiful paintings 
adorning the panels. A party of eight or ten can take one of these rooms, 
and be free from all interruption while they are conveyed from New-York 
to Albany. How pleasant for a wedding or family-party to journey thus 
from New-York to Niagara Falls or Chicago! 

One of the last improvements attempted is an invention of Mr. Satispury 
(who is connected with this road) to secure travellers from the annoyance of 
dust. We find the plan so wel! described in the ‘Daily Times,’ in its account 
of a late excursion, designed to give the members of the metropolitan press 
an opportunity to witness the experiment, that we copy it, with a brief 
synopsis of the proceedings, regretting that our engagements were such that 
we could not be one of the party: 

‘As regards the laying of the dust, the plan is this: instead of the wheels being exposed, as 
heretofore, and, as a matter of consequence, sending the dust flying up in every direction, through 
the windows of the cars, they will be side-flanked close down to the rails upon which they run. 
The dust will, by this means, after being raised by the motion of the wheels, be carried behind, 
and thus quietly and innocently drafted out at the back of the carriage, while the flanking- 
timbers, being hung on hinges, can be easily raised at any time, when it is necessary to examine 
the machinery. So far tor the dust. The same contrivance will tend to partially keep in the 
noise ; but when to this is added the plan of having at the bottom of the carriages a hollow 
floor, filled with tan, saw-dust, or some other non-conductor, there will be such a pleasant 
silence that the softest-toned lover may whisper tender passages with as much ease as though 
he were in the lady’s boudoir. The smoke nuisance—the last plague — will be abated, by a 
pipe being carried trom the engine-chimney under the carriages, so that his smokeship will be 
carried off at the same time with the dust.’ 

We should be glad, did our limits permit, to give a detailed account of the 
excursion, and especially of the proceedings at the banquet given on the 


occasion at Peekskill; but as these appeared at length in the daily journals, 
the majority of our readers will perhaps have already perused an account of 
them. We cannot resist the inclination, however, to express our admiration 
of the manner in which the chairman, Professor Mason, discharged his duties, 
and to quote a passage from the unpremeditated but excellent speech which 
he made on the occasion, in responding to a toast in his honor: 


‘He called attention to the fact that thirty years ago Bloomingdale was deemed the outside- 
limit for persons connected with business-employments in New-York ; now they were met in 
a suburb nearer to that city, although literally speaking they were forty miles from it. [Cheers.] 
And what had it been that had brought about this change? Simply what was deemed one of 
the most dare-devil undertakings that was ever set on foot in the city of New-York. [Hear.] 
After alluding to the history and career of the Hudson River Rail-road, he declared it to have 
been a great benefaction to the commonwealth. The country around where they were now 
standing, no longer formed part of Westchester county; it was no longer neighbor to the 
men behind, but to the men along-side the city of New-York, of which it would be within 
fifty minutes’ ride. He was aware that it was not so now, but he would hazard his skill at 
guessing against any one’s else that it would be so. The powers of the Hudson River Rail-road 
Company were not yet developed ; but the time was rapidly coming, when each of the towns 
on its line would have its own peculiar express, which could make no stops going in the 
morning and returning in the evening, and then the result would be that Peekskill would be 
within fifty minutes of New-York — [cheers] —Sing-Sing within thirty-eight, and the other 
towns still nearer. [Hear.] The Hudson River Rail-road was organized on entirely different 
principles from every other: namely, low fares and high speed: and the man whoformerly went 
by boat to Albany, could no longer afford to do so, for the difference of time between the two 
modes of conveyance would more than make up any difference of fare. [Cheers.] Rail-roads 
were the great means of developing the resources of the country It was a statistical fact that 
wheat carried in wagons along the high-road, exhausted its value after being carried one hun- 
dred and eighty miles, while corn could be carried by rail-way from Wisconsin, and lose only 
ten per cent. of its value. [Loud cheers.) The chairman concluded by farther calling attention 
o the great improvements effected by rail-roads in the country in general, but New-York in 
particular, and by expressing his hope that they would yet ourney in two hours to Albany.’ 
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Gossip with READERS AND CorRESPONDENTS.— From a pleasant gossipping 
epistle of a legal friend in Indiana we take the following amusing passages : 


‘ In the intervals of leisure afforded in one’s office, a good story is occasionally brought 
to notice, or an old one occurs, that affords a laugh hearty enough to be shared by others. 
In talking some time ago with a friend about the usage in the Methodist Church in 
taking members upon trial for six months, he related an incident that presents an en- 
tirely novel view of this feature of ecclesiastical polity. 

‘An Irishman, in time of a revival, had joined that church. Some time afterward, a 
piously-inclined person was exhorting him on the subject of religion, when Par indig- 
nantly answered : 

‘ «Sure, an’ didn’t I jine the Met’odists? Faix, and I did. I jined for six months, 
and behaved myself so well, they let me aff wid Vree!’ 

‘My thoughts often recur to a neighborhood where, in days when the country was 
new, and the people unsophisticated, religious worship was a very different thing from 
what it is now. Where sincerity and simplicity existed, what matter if a touch of 
awkwardness or ignorance did sometimes raise a langh? The laugh did no harm, and 
the religion was none the worse. Among the traditions of that day is one of a good 
old brother who officiated occasionally at ‘ blowing and striking,’ and who was trusted 
frequently with the office of concluding the exercisés. He had heard the presiding 
elder, with more than usual ceremony, precede the benediction by requesting the con- 
gregation to sing the Doxology. Brother A——, with equal solemnity, occasioned 
among his hearers a bursting of buttons and hooks-and-eyes that would have done 
honor to Peagorry, by announcirg that they would ‘sing the Sockdologer, and then dis- 
miss.’ An actual fact, I do assure you. 

‘The politicians occasionally say a good thing. I fear stump-oratory, at its best estate, 
is altogether vanity ; an immeasurable waste —‘ stale, flat, and unprofitable.’ The stray 
sun-beam of wit or humor is all the more attractive in so melancholy a desert. I have 
often thought of a shot from Tom Wa.pore’s bow, that transfixed Ape Hammonp. 
Both were candidates for the State Senate. WaLpote, an old stager, cunning as a fox, 
a good speaker, and thoroughly acquainted with the people; Hammonp, a man of tal- 
ents, but a novice in the field. After a period spent in the ordinary process of election- 
eering, a meeting was held at the county-town, where all the candidates were to appear 
and make speeches. Hammonp had satisfied himself that he was pursuing a ‘ cold trail,’ 
and in his turn to speak, told the sovereign public that he had been a candidate nine 
days, and having convinced himself ihat all efforts to succeed must prove abortive, he 
had determined to retire from the canvass; and accordingly, to use our western phrase, 
he ‘flummuxed.’ The temptation to Watpo.e was irresistible: ‘ Yes, fellow-citizens,’ 
said he, ‘ you all know it takes a puppy just nine days to get his eyes open!’ 

‘Tom Marsnatt did nearly as well when Pitcuer was haranguing about ‘/is father 
having been a poor man,’ ‘his father was a cooper,’ and more of that sort of thing. 
Marsuatt said he would admit the gentleman’s father was a poor man; perhaps he 
had been a cooper, but if he was, (pointing to Prtcwer,) he had put a mighty poor head 
to one of his whiskey-barrels! ’ 


The incident, in the foregoing, of the politician ‘backing out’ from the 
canvass, reminds us forcibly of a story recently told us by a clerical friend, 
which struck us at the time as being ‘too good to be lost.’ A reverend 
brother, in a ‘down-east’ State, was brought up before an ecclesiastical 
council, to answer certain grave charges of immoral and unchristian practices. 
He assumed an air of indignation and ‘injured innocence’ at the allegation, 
and went personally to all his friends in the parish, inviting them to come to 
his trial, and see for themselves how virtue could triumph over malignant 
persecution. The day of trial at length came. The church was crowded, 
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and the examination of witnesses began. As the cause advanced, fact after 
fact, of the most damning character, was brought out in the testimony; and 
when the whole evidence was in, the defendant rose and said: ‘I confess 
that the character of the testimony adduced on this trial, as it has advanced, 
has somewhat staggered me in the belief of my innocence; and now that it 
is summed up, I have come to the conclusion that J have been mistaken! 
And on the whole, I think you would be doing but simple justice in turning 
me out of the church—and you can do it as soon as you please!* Now 
this strikes us as somewhat ‘cool!’ - - - Tneensuing lines would scarcely 
be deemed to be the production of a young girl of tender years, but such is 
the fact. They would have appeared earlier, but were accidentally mislaid : 


“mz ARGRs.* 


‘Now, when all is hushed and tranquil, on this quiet eve of summer ; 
When the busy thoughts of day-light yield to night’s serene control ; 
When the birds have ceased their singing, and the breezes gently murmur, 
And the glorious stars of even shed their light into my soul: 


‘In this hour of earnest longing, when our thoughts are heaven-ward reaching, 
And the angels hover round us, gleaning every prayer sincere, 
I will tell thee, love, a secret: how I learned their silent teaching, 
And of one pure angel-spirit, once a sister to me here. 


‘She was passing fair when with us, holy love her face adorning ; 
Gentle — ah ! so gentle was she, as if earth were not her place: 
In her dreams she talked of angels, and seemed fresh from heaven each morning, 
While the lingerings of her visions shed their brightness o’er her face. 


‘Oh! how earnestly I loved her !— how I guarded her from danger, 
Proud that such a beauteous being should be given to my care: 

Thus we passed the days together; but, alas! I was a stranger 
To the pure and heavenly spirit dwelling in that temple fair. 


‘As we wandered through the valleys, [ would bring the freshest roses, 
And she gathered well the meaning that their balmy breath expressed : 
As within a kindred influence every soul in peace reposes, 
So in beauty, grace, and fragrance, did she find her sweetest rest. 


‘And her homage rose to heaven with the perfume of the daisies, 

While her joys, she said, descended like the dew-drops from the sky : 
But as yet, uncomprehended were alike her joys and praises; 

So I answered but in lightness, understanding not her sigh. 


‘Oh! how bitterly I mourned her, as I pondered on my blindness, 
While the memory of her sweet words came in music to my soul! 
But I now can join in praises to the FatHeR who, in kindness, 
Took away this ray of love-light, that Hz might reveal the whole. 


‘ When together, we were parted ; all her earnest efforts failing 
To unfold to me the brightness ever present to her eyes: 
Now, her soul to mine flows freely, and, my inner sight unveiling, 
Shows the light serene that cheered her, and brought comfort from the skies 


‘And I know she is my Angel; and I know ’t was Gop that sent her 
To remove iny veil of darkness, and reveal the light above, 
For I feel the heavenly power drive away the gloom, and enter, 


While my soul doth sweetly vibrate to the mystic touch of love.’ J 


Are not these lines exceedingly promising? - - - Tue following tele- 
graphic dispatch was recently sent to the Rev. P R , saint Perer’s 
Church, Montreal, in answer to an urgent request, addressed to a well-known 
glass-stainer in this city, that certain cathedral-windows should be at once 
forwarded: ‘Saint Perer left New-York this day: the Virern and Josern go 
on Saturday: and the other Sarrs will leave early next week.’ There was 
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not a thought in the matter, beyond a mere business-letter, as we are credibly 
informed by a Montreal correspondent. - - - Is n’r it a little curious, 
that almost every village in New-England (and elsewhere too, no doubt) Mas 
some real or traditionary character, that is a ‘household word’ to all the 
inhabitants? A ‘fixture;’ a ‘town-pump’ personage; a ‘veritable verity,’ 
and ‘no mistake?’ Of such was ‘Desire Ayres,’ if we may believe 
(and we do, implicitly) an agreeable correspondent, who thus describes 
her, and her ‘doings:’ 





‘In my native town of M ,in the year 18 —, could be seen, two afternoons in each 

week, a large collection of devoted ladies duly organized into a ‘ Sewing-Circle.’ Among 
the ‘sewers that went forth to sew’ on these occasions, was a maiden-lady of about 
forty —by name, Desire Ayres. She was an inveterate snuff-taker, and her nasal 
twang was not particularly agreeable to any body; and she was sometimes, to the incon- 
siderate, the subject of practical jokes. 

‘By the aid of the ‘Circle,’ five promising young men were enabled to graduate 
from -—— University, and expected to enter the ministry. But to the great indignation of 
Desire and others, one had ‘a call’ from a charming young widow to take charge of a 
plantation, which of course he accepted. Another had ‘a call’ to quack-medicines; an- 
other to school-teaching, although he soon arrived to great distinction as a horse-jockey ; 
and Davin Jones, Esq., can ‘ost you up’ as to the fourth. The last, Mr. P——,a 
blundering, near-sighted, absent-minded man, graduated at the Theological Seminary, 
and went as a missionary to an island of the Pacific. After twenty years’ absence, he 
returned to visit the scenes of his boyhood, and to look upon the faces of those who 
had so kindly assisted him. The joy of the ‘ old folks at home’ knew no bounds. The 
young people caught the excitement. A score of old women followed him wherever 
he went, and compelled him to pass but a single night under the same roof. They lived 
over again the scenes of the ‘Sewing-Circle.’ The biography of those striped panta- 
loons was repeated. Every evening, for many weeks, Mr. P held ‘meetings’ at 
the different houses, where he repeated, again and again, the story of the thousand con- 
versions, over which the delighted villagers cackled like pullets over their first egg; 
and each old lady that had set a stitch for the ‘Circle,’ took full credit for every con- 
version, reserving but a small share for the missionary. 

‘No one followed up the meetings more constantly than a little old woman with a 
wizzled-up face, of the shape and color of a cocoa-nut. Her head was deposited in the 
extreme corner of a huge, flaring bonnet, of a fashion that had outrun the memory of 
man. This was the veritable Desire Ayres. Nor had the new growth of boys ceased 
to tease her. 

‘To-night there is a meeting at Deacon F ’s. 
crowded. Mr. P 








It is November, and the house is 
stands in the door-way, where the ‘keeping-room’ opens into the 
kitchen. The village aristocracy is in one, and the boys and servants in the other. In 
the kitchen is a fire-place ‘as ¢s a fire-place,’ in which half the village might assemble 
and gossip. The services have commenced. Allis hushed. And now Desire marches 
in, and brushing a small boy off his chair, takes it, and seats herself before the huge 
fire-place. The boys look at each other and laugh. They believe more in Destre than 
in P——,. They pile the wood on the fire, and are pleased to see her move back, and 
back, as the heat increases beyond her endurance. And now some chestnut-wood begins 
to ‘snap,’ and Desrre again pushes back; when, lo! she has pushed open the cellar- 
door, and down she goes, chair and all, to the bottom of the stairs! Mr. P-——, appa- 
rently half asleep, walks calmly to the cellar-door, and looks down into the darkness, 
without offering to assist, or to let any one pass by him to her relief! 

‘In a moment Destre comes trudging up-stairs, dragging her chair behind her, her 
bonnet terribly distorted. She goes to her first position, and raising her chair as high 
as she conveniently can, brings it to the floor with a whack; and then sits down, and 
attemps to get her bonnet ‘into condition’ until the meeting is over. 
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‘On the following Sabbath Mr. P —— preached, as a matter of course. The usual 
requests for ‘prayers for the afflicted’ were read; and among the rest, one handed to 
Me. P , as he passed through the entry. It ran as follows: 


‘ ‘Desire AYREs desires prayers 
For tumbling down the Deacon’s stairs!’ 


‘Here Mr. P—— paused, and eyed the note for a minute or more. Whether the 
writing was bad, or he disliked the sentiment, is not now known; but he placed the 
note by his side, and still kept his eye on it. The last two lines, however, he did not 
read, which were as follows: 

‘* Sue broke no bones, nor bruised no meat 
That either cats or dogs would eat!’ 


‘And now, as I pass the Deacon’s house, on my way to the paternal mansion, to eat 
the thanksgiving-turkey, I tell the story, and point out the Deacon’s house, and Desirx’s 
also, to my stage-companions: all of which is true to the letter.’ 

Dogs it not seem, on such a lovely October-day as this — with the painted 
woods reflected from the shores of the Hudson on its broad, smooth mirror, 
and the clear blue sky without a cloud, and the pure breath of the ALMicuty 
in your nostrils —does it not seem as if it were almost impossible that any 
friend should be dead? ‘Surely,’ you say to yourself, ‘this vision of beauty, 
this keen ‘sense of sensation,’ cannot be lost for ever to the departed who have 
once enjoyed them with you!’ But over the broad river, in this resplendent 
sun-shine, repose the winding-walks, the sequestered glades, the umbrageous 
retreats, where, but a little twelve-month ago, we walked with a dear friend, 
whose beautiful ‘ places’ shall know him no more for ever. Alas! his warm 
heart is cold; his eye is closed to sight, and his ear tosound! There stands 
his cherished villa, gleaming among the fading trees; there runs the babbling 
brook, delivering its ‘ tribute-wave’ to the sea; but along its banks no more 
shall Ae wander, to muse and meditate. Far away in Greenwood, he rests 
until the morning of the resurrection. Turning the other way, over the hill 
that rises behind us, sleeps another friend, but recently ‘laid in earth ;’ and 
from the ground where he slumbers in eternal repose spreads out a view as 
beautiful as boundless; but it awakens no emotion in the cold breast of that 
silent sleeper, that once it kindled with a deep delight: 

‘Aras! for Time, and Death, and CARE, 
What gloom about our way they fling! 

Like clouds in Autumn’s gusty air, 
The burial-pageant of the Spring. 

The dreams which, each successive year, 
Seemed bathed in hues of brighter pride, 


At last like withered leaves appear, 
And sleep in darkness, side by side.’ 


THERE was some considerable meaning in the reply given to a rich, pom- 
pous, and ‘within-bounds’ hard-drinker, (who every day drank just too 
much, and not much too much,) by a toper who would get drunk whenever 
he had an opportunity: ‘Jim, why do you make a beast of yourself, in this 
way? Why don’t you drink like a gentleman? Why don’t you drink as 
I do?’ ‘I w-w-ould, Colonel, if J had the means — have n’t the m-m-eans, 
Colonel!’ The by-standers, who well knew how much more the ‘Colonel’ 
could and did drink than his weaker-headed brother, laughed loud and long 
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at this ‘palpable hit.” - - - We mentioned, some months since, in this 
department of the Kyickergocker, the admirable art by which Mr. Voumer- 
mG (whose rooms were over Messrs. ALFRED Munror AND ComMPANY, in 
Broadway) transferred rare old pictures, in all their original beauty, to 
another canvas. If our town-readers, or transient visitors to the Crystal 
Palace, will examine a picture transferred by Mr. Votmertne, which hangs 
upon one of the posts near the centre of the gallery, they will at once perceive 
that our praise of the artist’s skill was not exaggerated. - - - Punen 
has ‘caught the idea.’ He knows how to address answers to imaginary cor- 
respondents as well as the best of his London contemporaries. Here is a 
very learned mathematical example : 







‘*Henry’ (Walton:) How canthat be? The square of the half of any chord of a circle is 
equal to the product of the sagitte of the opposite arcs ; that is, the segments of the diameter 
bisecting the chord, or the versed sines of half the opposite ares. From this the Jews argue, 
and we agree with Colonel Sinrnorp in thinking they argue rightly, that no man cap, by self- 
measurement, get a decent fit from a tailor.’ 
















‘Thim’s mathematics!’ - - - ‘As two of our Milk-street merchants,’ 
writes a Boston correspondent, ‘ were passing a fine residence in Rowe-street, 
last Sabbath-morning, at a rather late hour for church, a lady rushed out, 
followed by two female servants, terribly frightened. The lady swooned on 
the walk ; one servant cried ‘ Murder!’ the other ‘Robbers!’ The windows 
flew up along the street, and gentlemen were gathering fast, when two young 
and tolerably-dressed Frenchmen rushed out of the house, through the 
crowd, down Rowe-street, through Essex into Washington-street, followed 
by some fifty half-crazed men, crying, ‘Stop thief!’ The two Frenchmen, 
after making the most remarkable ‘half-mile heat’ on record, and knocking 
down divers women and lamp-posts, were brought-to by the aforesaid mer- 
chants. All were so out of breath as to be unable to speak for some time. 
At last the Frenchmen asked, ‘What you do with we ?— what have we do, 
eh?’ This the crowd were unable to answer exactly, and finally concluded 
to take the rascals up Rowe-street, and have an investigation. About four 
hundred men and boys had congregated; when it was ascertained, that one 
of the aforesaid maids had accidentally thrown from a window upon the 
Frenchmen some dirty water, and they entered the house, by permission of 
one of the servants, to give Brincer a ‘ blowing-up ;’ and the household, not 
understanding the people’s English, when so horribly murdered, supposing 
them to be crazy, or ruffians, by their excited behavior, gave the alarm. I 
left while the legal liabilities were under discussion ; the Frenchmen demand- 
ing damages for the slander of being called ‘some t’iefs in de open street,’ and 
treated as such. It wasa ludicrous sight!’ - - - Welike to see character, 
industry, courtesy, and manly bearing honored, as it was recently in the case 
mentioned below. We have known Mr. Huncerrorp for some years, and 
know him to be well worthy of the splendid tribute which has been awarded 
to him. He held for several years at Piermont the position of general 
superintendent of the department of car-building and repairs; and his repu- 
tation was such, that he was not long since called to a larger sphere of kindred 
duty at Maysville, Kentucky. Before his departure, his associates and co- 
laborers presented to him, ‘as a slight testimonial of their high regard and 
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estimation of his character,’ a seams wit orth and chain. It is called a 
‘Magic-Case Chronometer Watch.’ On the back-side is a finely-engraved 
locomotive, tender, and train of cars in motion. By means of enclosing it in 
the magic-case, it becomes either a hunting or an open-face watch, at the 
pleasure of the wearer; thus combining in one, three entirely different and 
distinct characters of watches. On the reverse of the magic-case is an 
engraved representation of a passenger-car, and on the inside of this case is 
the inscription: ‘Presented to Faverre Huncerrorp, by the Employées of 
the New-York and Erie Rail-road at Piermont, as a testimonial of their esti- 
mation of his character as a gentleman and co-laborer.’ The edges of the 
watch, as well as the surface of the backs not occupied with the engravings, 
are ornamented with very heavy chasings, representing clusters of vines and 
flowers. The movement is one of Tuomas Portrnovs, maker to the Admi- 
ralty, London, and the watch was got up by Cox, of Broadway, at a cost, 
with the chain, of three hundred dollars. Mr. Huncrerrorp’s reply to the 
cordial letter of his friends was as follows: 
‘Piermont, September 26, 1853. 

‘To D. G. Dantes, R. E. Fatxensury, E. G. Bennet, Committee: 


‘GENTLEMEN: I can scarcely find words (being, as you well know, a man of few 
words) to express the deep feelings of my heart at the receipt of your very kind and 
grateful letter, and the beautiful and most valuable present which accompanie dit. That 
the friends and co-laborers with whom for so long a period I ‘ wintered and summered,’ 
in the performance of arduous duties, should have remembered me so cordi: ally, and 
tendered me such a tribute of regard at parting, fills me with emotions of delight and 
gratitude, which I most deeply feel, but which I cannot express. The language of truth, 
how ever, is brief, and needs no practice ; and when I say, that from the inmost recesses 
of a grateful heart, I thank you for your kind remembrance of our old associations, for 
your expression of our mutual confidence, friendship, and esteem, I say what you know 
I feel, and what I know you will understand. If it were not for the fact that I was 
about leaving for the West, with my family, when your letter and its accompanying 
gift were rece eived, I should ‘have found oceasion to meet you face to face, and have en- 
deavored to convey to you in person the heart-felt thanks which I have so imperfectly 
expressed. But I shall at all times bear with me your precious gift, and never shall I 
mark from its fair white face the present time, without thinking joyfully and gratefully 
of the past, nor without invoking health and happiness for you all in the onward 
future. ‘Yours, most truly, 

‘Fayette HvunGerrorp.’ 


We take pleasure in calling attention to the advertisement of Messrs. 
ALFRED Munror AND Company, on the cover of the present number. Their 
establishment, one of the most extensive and complete in the metropolis, is 
replete with every thing in the way of men’s and boys’ clothing, of the best 
material, faithfully made, and in the latest styles. This house, (with its 
southern branches,) has established the very highest character for prob- 
ity —the exact and entire fulfilment of all it promises to the public. - - - Do 
you remember how nobly the Norwegian emigrant saved a lady-passenger 
from the wreck of the ‘Atlantic’ steamer on Lake Erie? After that, we 
think the account of the disaster might have been a little differently worded : 
‘The cabin-passengers were mainly saved: it was only the emigrants who 
were lost.’ Ah! well: the sound of distress and cry of sudden fear is of no 
country, and of no language. The poor ‘ emigrant’ heard it, and plucked a 
fellow-being from a watery grave, but sank himself into its cold embrace. 
It seems wrong to think of such a man as ‘on/y anemigrant.” - - - Mr. 
JuLius Casar Hanniat, in a late lecture, desires us to state, what we acci- 
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dentally omitted to mention, that his discourses appear weekly in the New- 
York Picayune ; and very clever and ‘ humorsome’ discourses they are. They 
are re-published in English journals. - - - Amone the long-established 
primary-schools in our country is ‘Bacon Academy,’ in Colchester, Connecti- 
cut. It has numbered among its pupils some highly-distinguished persons, 
several of whom were present at its semi-centennial celebration, which was 
held in July last. The exercises on the occasion are described as having 
been very interesting. They were commenced by a short introduction and 
prayer from the Rev. Dr. Hewrrr, of Bridgeport, followed by an historical 
address from Mr. Kiynz, the principal. An oration, appropriate and instruct- 
ive, was then spoken by Professor Tuacuer, of Yale University; and, as a 
Jinale, affording a pleasant relief after the more serious performances of the 
day, a brief poem, prepared at the request of the Trustees, was read by our 
friend and ancient contemporary, Park Bensamry, Esq., who, we believe, 
was a former pupil at the Academy. This poem, so quickly written as almost 
to claim the excuse of an extempore effort, was well received, on account of 
its felicitous adaptation to the occasion. Seeing it commended in the jour- 
nals of the day, and learning that it had not yet been in print, we solicited 
and obtained a copy, and shall gratify, we are quite certain, even those of 
our readers who feel no interest in its occasion, by its insertion here: 


‘Arter high eloquence and noble thought; 

After brave words with sense and feeling fraught; 
After fine periods of melodious prose, 

All parts of which were pleasant till their close ; 
Listen, kind friends, to some unpolished rhymes 
I fain must weave about ‘the good old times.’ 


‘Long years have passed, long years of grief and joy, 
Since here I lived a careless, happy boy ; 

When, ignorant of life and life’s turmoil, 

The daily conflict and the nightly toil, 

My childhood lapsed, like some secluded stream, 
Touched by the Sesate of the morning’s beam: 
Through flowery fields and paths with verdure spread ; 
Through leafy groves that cooling umbrage shed ; 
Stirred by no storms, its rill-like waters flowed, 
Hushed in the quiet of this calm abode. 

Here sprang my infant hopes; here first I heard 

The earnest teachings of Gon’s holy Word; 

Here to my heart were those pure precepts given 
Which taught and showed the narrow way to heaven. 
Well I remember how Salvation’s plan 

Fell from the lips of that most reverend man, 

Who then, sole shepherd of a faithful flock, 

Gathered his fold around that living Rock 

On which, surviving Nature’s final doom, 

The Church of Curist, that tree of Gop, shall bloom. 


‘Well I remember how to school I went, 

On other things than study oft intent; 

When from its turret pealed the well-known bell, 
That seemed to utter: ‘ Boys, come learn to spell; 
And learn to read, and write, and cipher, too: 
Come, hasten! hasten! — idleness won’t do!’ 


‘The Past, seen through the intervening years, 
Invokes some smiles, but more unwilling tears. 

I smile to think on boyhood’s pleasant hours, 

I weep to think of all its wasted flowers: 
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I smile at scenes Association weaves 

With the dear pictures on Youth’s tarnished leaves ; 
I weep for those which time so dims and stains 
That but faint tracery of their light remains. 


‘Of all the merry tribe that here with me 
Sailed o’er the waves of an unruffled sea, 
How few still shine in Memory’s lessening ray ; 
How many even from life have passed away ! 
The little boy whose bosom knew no care, 
Feels his head bald, and counts his silver hair; 
The girl who then had never dreamed of beaux, 
Sees her grand-children sprouting up in rows; 
The boy who, jubilant when school was done, 
Played off his pranks and ‘had such royal fun,’ 
Now sighs to think, his school-boy days all o’er, 
That he must teach where he was taught before; 
And the staid matron, ’mid her precious pets, 
Grieves for those hours when she wore pantalettes. 
Alas! alas! we never can recall 
Those times of kite and marble, bat and ball; 
Those golden times, when, lured by eyes and curls, 
We fell in love with all the pretty girls: 
And, though no poet, still found out that ‘bliss’ 
Was the best, honest, down-right rhyme to ‘kiss.’ 


‘But, though grown somewhat old in form and face, 
Yet on our souls hath Time left scarce a trace: 
Still young in feeling, juvenile in heart, 

As when we first felt Cupin’s littlest dart, 
We live and love with ardor warm and true 
As in those days when life and love were new.’ 


We regret that we cannot prolong our extract, but unhappily we arg 
‘at the end of our tether.” - - - We did not think to give our prepared 
subsection of ‘Children’s Gossip’ in the present crowded number; but, 
sitting by a pleasant fire, between the broad old open jambs, on this brisk 
October-night, listening to the breaking waves of the Tappain-Zee, and 
watching the fitful fire-light, reflected in bright flickerings upon the walls, 
(it is after twelve o’clock at night,) we accidentally saw ‘Young Kwyick.’s’ 
velvet Glengary-cap in our new hat, and little Jut1a’s warm fall -‘ sack’ hang- 
ing over ‘Moruer’s’ shawl, on a chair before the fire; and then we bethought 
us of the little wearers, up-stairs, fast asleep; of how soon they would 
grow beyond the era of childhood’s small-clothes; and then, we ‘could not 
choose but think’ how many parents there were, who were having kindred 
thoughts in relation to their children; until finally we said to ourselves, 
‘ Bless the little folks!— put it in! — put itin!’ And so here it is: 


‘My wandering foot-steps carried me. a few days since, to Saint-Johns, New-Bruns- 
wick, to witness the turning of the first sod in the construction of the ‘Zurepean and 
North-American Rail-way ; which act, the road being an international one, I look upon 
as the turning of another sod in the fast-opening grave of national bickering. There, 
while partaking of that good old English hospitality of which too much cannot be said 
in a proper place, nor too little here, I witnessed a little scene which, perhaps, may not 
be unworthy a place in your delightsome ‘Gossip.’ Near me, on the grounds, among 
the thousands who had come to see the celebration, stood a lady with a bright little 
curly-headed boy by her side. She was evidently an American, avd had probably come 
over from Eastport, in Maine, for the occasion. The child was delighted with the dis- 
play of the military, the music, the thronging crowds, the banners, and their gallant 
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bearers. After contemplating the scene for some time, he pulled his mother by her 
dress, and looking up to her face, said earnestly: 


‘ “Mother, are these all ‘Blue-Noses ?’ 

‘*Hush! hush! Yes, my dear.’ 

‘The child looked on again, evidently not comprehending why she should say ‘ Hush!’ 
Another pull at the dress, another earnest look, and in a subdued tone, the childish 
voice asked : 

‘ *Mother, where ave their blue noses?’ 

‘Talking of children, reminds me of another childish anecdote, which I have lately 
heard in these New-England ‘parts.’ You no doubt know what a Yankee ‘muster’ 
was in the olden time. Well do I remember my boyish glee when my mother gave me 
‘nine-pence,’ and I revelled in untold wealth and ‘dreams of glory,’ on ‘ Muster-Day.’ 
The story is anent the youthful Wexzsrers. Their father had given them each a small 
sum, and they had been to the Militia ‘Muster.’ At night-fall, they returned home; 
DANIEL, as usual, somewhat ahead of his brother. Their father met them, and, ad- 
dressing the first, said: 

‘* Well, Dan, what have you done with your money ?’ 

‘ «Spent it!’ was the sturdy reply. 

‘ ‘And what have you done with yours, ZEKE?’ 

‘*Lent it to Dan!’’ 


‘A LITTLE boy, blind from birth, aged about four years, died in this village a few days 
ago, with scarlatina. About an hour before the little sufferer departed, he exclaimed: 

‘“Pa! Iseenow! Darkness is allgone! Day is come!’ 

‘His father inferred from the incident that he was better, and would probably re- 
cover. But an hour passed, and he was with the angels.’ 


‘LirtLe Eppy, on his way to school, frequently loitered by a small stream which he 
was obliged to pass, to witness the gambols of his play-mates while bathing; the water 
being of sufficient depth in some places for that purpose. Fearing some accident might 

efal him, his mother had told him never to venture near, and in strong terms, not 
to go into the water. One day, however, being overcome by temptation, and the urgent 
solicitations of boys older than himself, he yielded to their importunities and his own 
wishes; and for an hour entered into their aquatic sports right heartily. But as ill 
luck would have it, while dressing himself, by some mismanagement, he put on his 
little shirt wrong-side out, entirely unnoticed by him at the time: but the quick eye 
of his mother saw it, and divined the reason at once. Before retiring for the night, it was 
customary for the little boy to kneel by her side and repeat his little prayer. While on 
his knees, she took the opportunity to reprove him for disobeying her commands : 

‘ ¢Epmunp, how is it that the buttons are on the inside of your shirt-collar?’ 

‘“T don’t know: isn’t that the way, mother?’ 

‘*No, my son; you have disobeyed me, I am sorry to see: you have been in swim- 
ming; else how could you have turned your shirt?’ 

‘The little boy felt that his mother had spoken the truth, and was for a moment 
silent. However, the satisfactory explanation, as he thought, soon occurred. With a 
triumphant look and bold voice, he replied : 

‘“Mother, 1—1— guess J turned it gettin’ over the fence!’ 


‘You will allow me, although I am a bachelor, to say a word or two about a matter 
in which it might be suspected that I feel no special interest. But this suspicion would 
be altogether unfair, and is one which I will endeavor to remove, as soon as ‘ VENuS’ 
and the next ‘Comer’ are ‘in conjunction.’ 

‘Your ‘Gossip’ about children is so welcome, even to me, that I glance at the table 
of contents as soon as I receive my Knicxersocker, to see if I can find any more of 
it. And ‘when found,’ I linger over it, as when, plucking to pieces a rose, I carefully 
unroll the undeveloped petals, to mark and admire the pencilling of that Hand which 
‘paints the lily.’ From my ‘gossip’ let me select for you some specimens of children’s 
talk which I remember to have heard. 
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‘Little Jonny was an excellent marksman; and, with a sportsman’s pride, scorned 
to shoot at a bird ‘sitting.’ His younger brother, Harry, accompanied him one day, 
to witness the skill of which he too felt proud. Jonnyy brought down the birds ‘on 
the wing,’ much to his satisfaction; but when he was induced to try one or two ‘sitting,’ 
his success was not so complete. So, when they returned, Harry, exulting in the skill 
of his brother, and sure of making his mother proud of him, hastened to her with the 
assurance that ‘Jounny had learned to shoot birds ‘on the wing’ so well that he could 
hardly ever hit them when they were sitting still!’ 

‘LirrLe Morrison was early ‘waked up’ every morning; for, when hearing his 
father inquire, one night, if the moon were ‘up,’ he wished to know ‘who waked it 
up?’ And on another occasion, and with a similar suggestion, he puzzled his father by 
asking where the moon’s led was! 

‘A LirtLe fellow who was certainly disposed to examine subjects ab initio, asked his 
father, one day, ‘who made Gop?’ He was told that no body made Gop; that Hz always 
existed; that He made every thing else. The child went away with a thoughtful air, 
which indicated an endeavor to believe what he did not comprehend. But after a few 
days, he ran to his father with a sparkling face, saying: ‘Father, I know now how it 
is: Gop’s mother died when He was a baby, and He has forgotten who she was!’ 

‘Does not every one live over his first again, in this his childish effort to determine 
what happened before ‘in the beginning?’ ’ 


‘Wituir’s father is a clergyman, and ‘temperate in all things:’ so Witire had never 
seen a man chewing the ‘vile weed’ until he was about three years old, when 
Mr. ———, holding his little son by his dimpled hand, stood in the street fora moment, 
to speak to an acquaintance. Wut was all eyes, as he could not comprehend the 
conversation ; and seeing the heavily-bearded individual occasionally put a pinch of 
‘fine-cut’ into his mouth, was considerably puzzled and astonished. At last, he could 


stand it no longer. ‘Pa,’ said he, anxiously, ‘does that man chew hair, so as to make 
it grow out over his face?’ 

‘Exia’s mamma had allowed her to walk up and down before the door, with strict 
injunctions never to go alone off the walk into the street. This piece of flagging was 
her world, and she often looked with longing eyes beyond it. One day Etxa’s baby- 
sister died, and Exva talked with her mamma of the mysiery of death. ‘Where do you 
think baby is now?’ Mrs. ——— asked her little girl. ‘Oh!’ said Eure, ‘I think her 
soul has gone right straight off the side-walk !’ 

‘Eppy was up for exhibition one afternoon, and was being catechised before his ad- 
miring friends: 

‘Who was put into the fiery furnace?’ asked his father. 

‘«Smapracu, Meswacu, and ABepneao,’ was the answer, after some assistance. 

‘*Who put them in?’ 

‘Eppy’s face brightened this time, and with all the boldness of one who was sure 
that he was right, he cried out: 

‘* Little Jounny Green!’’ 


‘I mEARD a Story lately about the ‘little-folk,’ which will please E and yourself, 
Iam sure. A two-year old boy was taken by his mother, who lives hereabouts, to a 
church, for the first time. When the organ commenced playing, the youngster listened 
attentively for some time, and then, turning to his mother, asked in a loud voice: ‘Ma! 
ma! where’s the monkey ?—I don’t see the monkey!’’ 


‘THERE were several persons in a house where there was a young child, some two or 
three days old; among them a little bright-eyed boy, of some four summers. When the 
grand-mother soon after came in, with the babe in her arms, he was particularly pleased 
with it, kissed it, and evinced every symptom of delight; asked his aunt where she got 
it, and was told she bought it of Dr. Apams: then asked how much she gave forit. She 
told him she paid ten dollars. He then stood by her lap, on which the child was lying 
asleep, his eyes beaming with intense satisfaction. The babe soon awoke, and squalled 
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Instantly his countenance fell; and, with almost disgust pictured on his 
beautiful face, he turned around, and said: ‘Aunty, if Iwas you, I’d take it back to Dr. 
Apams, and get my ten dollars! — making such a noise as this!’ ’ 





vociferously. 


‘As you permit little children to come to your editorial table, perhaps you may find 
room for the following. The little girl had been called in, one bright morning, to see 
for the first time that light-giving, semi-personage, the new baby. She had already 
learned, as children always learn promptly, that the baby had been ‘bought;’ and 
after wondering whether ‘father,’ who happened to be away from home, would approve 
of the purchase in his absence, asked her mother what the baby’s name was to be- 
‘Grace,’ was the reply. ‘Oh, yes!’ said the little thing at once; ‘I know: 




































RACE will support our follow 


i keep our virtue strong. 








‘Now, for sweetness and aptness, and a vindication of the Sunday-school, I think the 
quotation a model. 

‘By-the-way, the same little girl, who had not been accustomed to grates, being once 
where there was a poker near the chimney-corner, very soon reasoned out the analogi- 
cal use of it: ‘to sharpen the shovel and tongs on’ —a steel, you know.’ 






‘Tall Corn from an Editor ’— Under this head, we find the ensuing para- 
graph in an editorial column of ‘Zhe Tribune’ daily journal : 


‘We received a few days since, sundry specimens of four-story Indian-corn, plump 
fourteen feet from root to tassel, from an editorial contemporary of many years, accom- 
panied by this note: 

‘ *T saw lately in T'he Tribune a paragraph speaking of some very tall corn that some body 
had sent to some editor some where. I send you some, therefore, of my own planting, hoeing, 
and raising. Isn’t it ‘ some?’ 

‘*It grew, with a great many specimens like it, on ‘Old Knick. Place,’ our temporary sojourn 
for the summer, here at Piermont ; and I have had great pleasure in seeing it grow. 

‘¢There was one stalk, with three ears, some two feet taller than any one I now send you ; 
but one night there was a gale on the Tappaan-Zee ; we heard the surf breaking in the night 
on the shore ; and in the morning I looked for my preéminent stalk — and ‘lo! the wind had 
passed over it, and it was gone !’ — broken off mid-trunk. 

‘ *T should have sent these stalks to the ‘American Institute,’ to hear with all their ears what 
might be going on there ; but that association once threw out my ‘ Patent, Back-Action, Self- 
Acting Hen-Persuader’—an invention which would have increased the amount of eggs Qf 
‘brought per annum to tide-water’ more than an hundred per cent. ; and I did not choose to : 
submit the works of Narure to the same institution; although I believe that our venerable 
ci-devant jeune homme, Mr. Henry MetGs, and our friend Professor Mapes, would have seen 
that justice was done me ‘in the premises,’ ’” 


** Your Ancient Contemporary, ‘Otp Knicx.’ 
* ‘Piermont, on the Hudson, September 12, 1853.’ ’ . 


This corn lay for some weeks in the publication-office of ‘The Tribune,’ - 
and attracted, as we hear, much attention. Think of that, brother-‘ farmers!’ 
We confess to a ‘beat,’ however. The correspondent in Illinois, who when 
he came east ‘left corn-stalks twenty-five feet high, with twelve ears a foot 
and a half in length on each, and on the top of every stalk a full-grown 
gourd-shell, with a pint and a half of shelled corn in it’— that man can take 
the white hat which we have just laid aside, for one more befitting the sea- 
son! Hehas‘gotus!’ - - - A Merroporrran correspondent (‘R. H. 8.’ 
Park-Place) sends us the following. We remember to have heard the an- 
ecdote before, but it may be new to our readers: ‘ ‘Old Jonn Batpwiy,’ as 
he was familiarly called, one of the queerest fish found in any sea, was 
famous as a counsellor in courts of ‘Justises of the Peas;’ in other words, 
a ‘pettifogger’ in one of the south-western counties of this State. He was F 
a shrewd observer, and knew the calibre and metal of their ‘Honors of the 
Quorum’ toa T. When he found his case hopeless, or the scales of justice 
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inclining to his adversary, he would sometimes ‘come down’ on the worthy 
SHALLow with such a torrent of invective as would almost annihilate him, 
and furnish a rich treat for the crowd. One, more learned than usual, threat- 
ened that if he continued to abuse the court, he should commit him. He 
boldly defied the dispenser of the statutes, and avowed that he did not know 
enough to write a ‘mittimus.’ The magistrate proceeded at once with the 
laborious task of copying from ‘Epwarps’ Treatise’ the terrible instrument, 
and Batpwin continued pouring out the vials of his wrath upon the ‘leather- 
headed dignitary.’ As the threatening document was about being completed 
with those terrible words, ‘ Hereof fail not at your peril,’ Batpwin deliber- 
ately picks up the ink-stand and dashes it up-side down upon the commit- 
ment, the contents of which, like the recording angel’s tear, ‘ blotted it out 
for ever.’ ‘There,’ says Batpwin: ‘I shall be out of the county before you 
can boil down oak-bark ink enough to write another! ’—and before the 
astonished sage had recovered his sight, (for sundry drops of the murky 
shower had flown into his eyes,) the great expunger had mounted his horse, 
and escaped from ‘the jurisdiction.” - - - Now that ‘the melancholy 
days are come,’ and Winter, with lingering step, comes stealing on, the fol- 
lowing lines, ‘Spring is Afar,’ (‘Der Lenz ist Fern,’) rendered from the Ger- 
man of Gustav. Prarrivs, by an accomplished corresppndent, will be con- 
sidered appropriate and timely: 
‘Wuen the forest is ready to go to the Dead, 
He dons, as for bridal, his gaudiest wreath ; 


And in wedding-apparel of gold and of red, 
Thus bravely he waiteth for Death. 


‘And the sun saunters out from the breast of a cloud, 
To smile on his pomp —a smile sickly and dim: 
For the Spring is afar: soon, the storm cometh loud, 

To dance the death-dance with hin. 


‘Then what wrestlings fierce, and what blusterings strong! 
And each death-throe shakes showers of leaves from his head: 
Soon a low voice of moaning awakes its sad song, 
And the beautiful forest is dead! 


‘Some time since,’ writes ‘ Kart Beyepict,’ (from whom we shall be pleased 
frequently to hear,) from a pleasant town in Ohio, which shall be nameless, 
‘Dr. Srevenson, whom you may remember from a copy of one of his ‘Tak 
nottis’-es sent you months ago, presented me with several pages of his life 
and trials, with the request that I should send the manuscript to you for pub- 
lication. The paper will be too long for your use, if you felt disposed to use 
it, and I therefore have extracted brief paragraphs here and there, containing 
the pith of the contents. If it will suit any purpose, it is at your disposal. 
The thing is no fiction. Dr. Stevenson is a fact, and so is his literature. He 
told me the other day, that the old notice of him did more good for him and 
for the cause of Christianity than any thing that ever happened. A power- 
ful revival was the consequence, in which a pilot on the river, and an old 
retailer of oranges in the ‘ Diamond,’ both ‘hard cases,’ had been ‘ brought 
under concern.’ In giving this ‘curtailed synopsis’ of the Docror’s auto- 
biography, we trust it is not necessary for us to say, that w2 are far from 
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sanctioning any disrespect of sacred things. But, in the words of the Rev. 
SypNey Sairu, we do not hesitate to rescue religious observances from the 
hands of a ‘consecrated cobbler ;’ and in this, we believe, with him, that 
we are ‘rendering a useful service to the cause of rational religion: 


‘You may bear in mind a morsel sent you some time since, duly served upon a leaf 
of your ‘Tasve,’ which was carved out of the case of the ‘Rt. Rev. Dr. Srevensoy,’ 
itinerant bishop and expounder of mysteries in these neighborhoods. The following 
‘fax,’ gathered from several pages of detail, drawn up by the apostle himself, in view 
of your generous mention of him on the occasion referred to, to be transmitted for like 
treatment, will serve a purpose to ‘the cause,’ if they prove matter worthy of your 
metal, and are accorded the privilege of appearance in your Magazine. The sketch is 
biographical, and opens with the announcement: ‘i was bore on the widdo ’s plase 
in the yeare of our Lorpe ano domminy 18 hunderd & 12 Being 9th of nov. the nite 
being varey Boistrous and the Storm varey Grate.’ Some specifications follow, of the 
earlier portion of his life, which is so interwoven with the threads of second-party 
experiences, that to pursue it closely would involve other characters, whose claims upon 
the public are quite too insignificant to justify special advertisement. 





‘Information is announced, farther on, that his father removed ‘to a Smal plase whitch 
he leasted durin’ his life-time at the Sume of 15 dols pr anum and during that periad i 
com to town being 14 yeares and 28 days old, and was Bowned to learne taylerin’ for 
the terme of 6 yeares 2 munths & 28 dayes.’ 

‘Here happened the first crisis in the Doctor’s life. He was not in the line of duty 
marked out for him by destiny. That became his settled conviction: ‘during the periad 
of a Shorte time i felt inclined to warne siners to flea from the rath: tailerin’ was a 
good Traid in its way, but i fownd i could n’t fite the Battels of sin and remain at that 
Bisness.’ The business was accordingly abandoned, and with a view to qualify himself 
for loftier enterprise; ‘i got sum bookes and went to the studdy of morril filosiphia & 
Crvupen’s concordins.’ 

‘Observe ‘filosiphia.’ There are those who would prescribe a different orthography ; 
but the Doctor has learned a lesson in filidelfy which protects him from being led astray 
by false direction. Necessity compelled a suspension of his studies, and he entered the 
‘bute & shew-mendin’ line,’ which presently, ‘in consequens of a cut i got wun mornin’ 
when i got up to prepear my brecfast i persisted from follerin’ of trade of whitch i tuk 
up the esans bisness, seling esansis of all kindes, mostly sinamont, which was most in 
demand, also medasin and fig-sav for burns and blisters.’ 

‘In the pursuit of barter, the Doctor never lost sight of his better calling, ‘warning 
siners evry whare, wharever my lot was cast.’ But of the Docror ‘more anon.’’ 


‘By-rHe-way,’ interpolates a Brookville (Indiana) correspondent, in a let- 
ter recently received by the Eprror, ‘the demise of Suanemar has produced 
quite a sensation in this region, and your ‘ Up-River correspondent’ has the 
credit of being extensively quoted in our western papers. K. N. Peppsr, 
Esq., is quite a favorite; but he has a formidable rival near this place. His 
last ‘Pome’ was delivered before a literary society, on ‘The Downfall of 
Hungary,’ and this was the chorus thereof: 

‘ “ HUNGAREE 
Shall be free, 


And so shall be we; 
And all shall sit under the Liberty-tree!’ 


‘It was a ‘thrilling production,’ and, in point of pathos, equal to the ‘ Berd 
on the Fens.’’ - - - Is not our friend ‘J. E. O.,’ of Boston, aware that 


‘Youth as it Is’ has already appeared in the Knickersocker? He must 
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take less interest than others in his acceptable effusions. - - - Mr. T, 
W. Wuirtey, an accomplished writer and artist, has established a weekly 
‘Journal’ in Hoboken, which well deserves the liberal subscriptions and 
advertising-patronage of that flourishing and fast-increasing village. It is 
neatly printed, well edited, and replete with a good variety. We wish the 
editor the amplest success in his deserving enterprise. - - - Tne follow- 
ing ‘Song’ is taken from an autograph-letter of Barry Cornwatt, addressed 
to a correspondent in Michigan. It now appears fer the first time in print: 


§.0 RO. 


‘You are soaring to the sun; 
J rest in shade: 
Your delights are never won; 
My couch is made 
Underneath the evening Hours, 
Amid sweet (the sweetest) flowers. 


‘Your road is strewn with strife ; 
Mine with perfume : 
You burn the rose of life; 
I nurse its bloom, 
Safe from sun, and snows, and showers, 
Through all the circling Hours. Barry Corwwatu.’ 


Tue friends of Alderman James Grant, of San-Francisco, formerly of New- 
York, (and he has very many in this city,) will be glad to hear of his recent 
elevation to the responsible and lucrative office of State Register. A man 
of tried fidelity and unblemished character, he will reflect credit upon the 
choice of his constituents. - - - Some of the many sporting-songs of 
‘Old England’ are spirited and refreshing, and stir the pleasant ‘animal’ in 
man as with the sound of a trumpet, with the ‘tan-tarra, tan-tarra’ of the 
huntsman’s horn, while a pack of imaginary hounds are following in full- 
cry. But we are afraid American poetical sporting-literature is deficient in 
some important particulars; at least, if we may judge from a specimen which 
has been forwarded to us, and which commences in this wise: 


‘He took his dog and gun, 
And went into the field; 
He hunted all the day, 
But nothing did he kill!’ 


Bad luck, and worse poetry! Coming home from this ‘sorry day’s sport,’ 
an accident befel, the nature of which may be gathered from the following 


quatrain : 
‘Tue black horses did run, and the wagon did spill: 
Plague take the black horses! —for sell ’em I will!’ 


Then some body else will be the worse off. We respect the feeling which 
prompted that ‘benign cerulean,’ Miss Martineau, to say that she always 
felt a kind of regret when she heard a person remark that he had made a 
‘capital bargain ;’ it was a sure sign that some body else had made a ‘ capi- 
tal bad one.’ What can that unfortunate purchaser do with that black span, 
that spill wagons along the street? - - - Aw advertisement of ‘January 
and June’ will be found upon the cover of the present number. 





